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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Britons have long since ceased to have any right to as- 
tonishment at any tricks our Prime Minister may play upon 

us against which we have no redress so long 
What French- 2 predominantly Conservative Government 
men think : 

supported by a Conservative House of Lords 
and a Conservative House of Commons continues to give 
Mr. Lloyd George a blank cheque. Indeed, it may be argued 
that we British have the Government we deserve, because, 
were there sufficient public spirit and energy in this island, 
the Coalition would have been kicked out long ago. We 
deserve little pity, and receive none from foreigners, who 
look on in contemptuous consternation at England’s toler- 
ance of a régime which none of us can explain any more 
than we can defend it. The punishment does not, however, 
fall exclusively on this country, but likewise on the Allies 
who fought on our side during the terrible years 1914-18, 
They pay as dearly for our Prime Minister’s perfidy as 
we do. It is even more galling to them than to us, because 
they have no responsibility for putting and keeping him 
where he is, nor any means of getting rid of him, or any 
redress for the injuries and humiliations he delights to 
inflict on all friendly Powers. When one points out to 
Frenchmen—what is the exact truth—that Mr. Lloyd 
George is as disastrous to British as to French interests, 
the answer naturally occurs to them, though they are too 
polite to formulate it: ‘‘ But you British could rid your- 
selves of a Prime Minister whenever you please, just as 
France recently rid herself of M. Briand when he was found 
to serve her badly.” To this there is no reply beyond the 
unconvincing observation: ‘‘It is much easier to change 
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a Government in Paris than in London.” During the past 
month fresh evidence has accrued of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
duplicity, which, though it is no news to the readers of 
the National Review, comes as a shock to many amiable, 
easy-going Englishmen, who had swallowed the legend of 
the Coalition Press representing the Prime Minister as the 
stern, unbending patriot who, being publicly pledged to 
make Germany repair the damage she had so wantonly 
inflicted on the Allies in a war ‘‘ made in Berlin,” would 
devote his “genius” to its fulfilment. 


In order that there should be no shadow of doubt anywhere 
as to his authority from Great Britain to impose drastic 
terms on Germany, Mr. Lloyd George, it 
will be remembered, insisted on a Dissolution 
after the Armistice, at which the Coalition 
literally swept the country on the slogans of “ Making 
Germany Pay for the War” and “ trying,” with a view to 
“hanging,” the German Emperor and the other War 
criminals. No one with any regard for the truth will be 
found to deny that the Prime Minister owed his record 
majority to his commitments on these questions, as the 
British public were wisely resolved in the interests of 
justice and permanent peace that those who had broken 
the crockery should make it good. Had any doubt been 
allowed to linger in the minds of the electorate, male or 
female, on these issues, the Coalition would have disap- 
peared at the polls. Mr. Lloyd George realized this obvious 
fact the moment he confronted popular audiences in the 
winter of 1918, and instantly responded to the call. He 
forgot to mention—nor was it hinted at by any of his many 
newspapers—that he had already allowed President Wilson 
to bluff him out of demanding any British war costs from 
the defeated enemy. Nor did he disclose the inconvenient 
fact that his own private conception of peace was totally 
different from that which he propounded on platforms and 
for which he demanded and secured a mandate. This 


Fooling the 
British 


only came out afterwards, and so gradually that it has 


taken confiding Britons some years to realize that from 
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the hour of the Armistice Mr. Lloyd George secretly “‘ ratted ” 
from the Franco-British to the Bolshevik-Boche camp. 
He has been obliged for electioneering and parliamentary 
purposes to make an occasional “ anti-German” and “‘ anti- 
Bolshevik’ speech, but almost his every action behind the 
scenes has been pro-German and pro-Bolshevist. It is he 
who has conducted Civilization straight to Canossa—at 
Genoa—and being what he is, cannot fail to be inwardly 
pleased at this Allied diplomatic debacle. We have long 
known that after the excitement of the war was over our 
Prime Minister reverted to type, and was steadfastly and 
strenuously playing the game of our enemies, as on many 
occasions earlier in his career. We suspected it as various 
circumstances concerning the Armistice leaked out—we were 
aware he was surrounded by pro-Germans anxious to 
“spare”? the “spiritual home” of the International Jew, 
and that he was peculiarly susceptible to the influence of 
financiers who were at least as solicitous for the solvency 
of the Fatherland as for that of Great Britain; also that 
he had openly resumed relations with Labour Defeatists 
such as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who was specially brought 
to Paris during the Peace Conference in order to help weaken 
the Peace Treaty. 


We heard enough from bewildered Frenchmen in March 
and April 1919 to realize that treachery was afoot in the 
Rue Nitot—Mr. Lloyd George’s headquarters 
—and that, being politically safe, thanks 
to his big patriotic majority at Westminster, 
the British Prime Minister was playing a damnable game 
in Paris which could only result in Europe being ultimately 
plunged into another blood bath. Prussianized Germany 
is a born and impenitent bully, and can never be anything 
else. When you have beaten your bully, your single duty is 
to put it out of his power to resume bullying. That was 
the whole task of the Allies in 1919. It was the policy 
that commended itself not only to the French people, but 
equally to the British and the American people. The 
latter were unhappily handicapped with Wilsonianism, 
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which immobilized their natural good sense and gave a 
“high-brow”’ aspect to their attitude which made them 
ridiculous and their proposals impracticable. Britain was 
afflicted with Lloyd Georgism, which was even worse, 
because it deceived and betrayed everybody who trusted it, 
These are commonplaces to our readers, but, unfortunately, 
the truth was unknown to the general public, and the 
Government Press continued to represent the Prime Minister 
as “the only man” to execute the mandate he received 
at the polls long after he was known to be pursuing the 
opposite policy. Now at last, when the mischief has been 
done, our people are allowed to know that they were tricked 
out of their votes, and are actually invited to admire the 
“* far-seeing statesmanship ”’ of a Prime Minister who realized 
that ‘‘ Germany could not pay ” at the very moment he was 
pledging himself to make her do so. Surely, if Mr. Lloyd 
George was so much wiser than his contemporaries and is 
as great a man as the Downing Street Press would have 
us believe, he should have given his country the benefit of 
his wisdom, and have addressed the British people four 
years ago in some such terms as the following : 

Don’t imagine that Germany will pay as much as one depreciated mark 
of British war costs—the British must pay every farthing, even if it involves 
British taxpayers being more heavily taxed than German taxpayers. We 
have solemnly promised President Wilson to waive all claims upon Germany 
for our war costs, although we have never suggested that the Americans 
should waive their claim to the debt we owe them. We are too magnanimous 
for any such policy. Now that the war is over we must forget all about it 
and draw no invidious distinction between Allies and enemies, between 
victors and vanquished. We must look at Frenchmen and Germans with 
the same impartial eye. Indeed, we should be more indulgent towards the 
poor, depressed, defeated Germans than towards the French, who, after all, 
have had the satisfaction of winning the war and should be appeased now 
that they have recovered their devastated areas. Our efforts will be devoted 
to getting Germany on her legs again so that Civilization may enjoy the 
co-operation of Kultur, and I need hardly say that this attitude on our part 
necessitates our passing the sponge over all war crimes and forgiving all 
war criminals, high and low. The next most important thing is that we hold 
out a helping hand to our distracted Bolshevist brothers in Moscow. They 
have murdered so many people that they literally don’t know where they 
are—the only hope of saving such a régime lies in a powerful progressive 


Government such as ours according the Soviet that recognition to which 
such ardent citizens of the world as Lenin and Trotsky are entitled. 


Hap Mr. Lloyd George spoken thus at the last General 


oe at 
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Election, it may be that the country would have had no 
further use for the Coalition, and other Plenipotentiaries 
would have represented Great Britain at 
the Paris Peace Conference. But this would 
have been no disadvantage to the national 
cause, While Mr. Lloyd George would have had the satis- 
faction of displaying conspicuous moral courage by honour- 
ably and openly placing himself en rapport with all Pacifists, 
Defeatists, International Jews, Boches and _ Bolsheviks, 
whose avowed advocate and chosen champion he would 
have henceforth become. But he preferred the role of the 
snake in the grass. He tricked patriotic Britain out of 
her votes by promising things he was pledged against and 
that he had never any intention of attempting, and then 
proceeded secretly to “sell the pass’ in Paris under cover 
of a Press clatter which concealed his doings from his 
dupes. These things are no longer matters of surmise, 
suspicion or unsupported statement which can be indig- 
nantly repudiated as “falsehoods.” They are established 
facts. Mr. Lloyd George is convicted of what the British 
Army calls “ doing the dirty” by his countrymen, not only 
out of his own mouth, but by his own pen. His cowardice 
in the whole affair is on a par with his meanness and 
treachery. He never dared ‘own up,” though he deliber- 
ately used Radical newspapers to break to the Radical 
Party the agreeable fact that he hoped to exploit his 
Conservative majority in order to make a Manchester 
Guardian peace. Then, when his Conservative supporters 
became angry on rumours of the trick he contemplated, 
Mr. Lloyd George brushed aside the very interview he 
had given the Westminster Gazette Paris correspondent as 
though it were the malicious invention of some enemy. 
But murder will out. Our Prime Minister’s Pacifist per- 
formance in Paris has been published in a White Paper, 
as it could no longer be concealed after an Italian ex-Prime 
Minister’s indiscretion. It consists of a memorandum sub- 
stantially indistinguishable from the repudiated interview 
of the Westminster Gazette. Note that Coalition journals 
which at the time passionately resented the suggestion 
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that there had been any such “ interview” nowadays laud 


the marvellous prescience inspiring the memorandum. 
Their proprietors are not made Baronets and Peers for 
nothing. 


Ir this Pacifist memorandum expressed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
real sentiments on Peace, his previous electioneering incite- 

ments can only be described as_ wicked, 
a They rendered any such terms as he now 

advocated impossible. If, on the other hand, 
his sudden conversion to Pacifism was due to some occult 
pressure alien to British interests, the sooner we know 
where we: are the better. Nothing will make us believe 
that our Prime Minister is a convinced High Brow. His 
whole career negatives the idea. Among Politicians he is 
of the earth earthy. We cannot, unfortunately, reproduce 
this memorandum, which has appeared in extenso in the 
Press. It would have been perfectly correct as the handi- 
work of a Radical Prime Minister commanding a Radical 
majority, or from a Labour Prime Minister. It can be 
epitomized in a sentence. It was one prolonged plea for 
sparing Germany the penalties of defeat—in other words, 
for transferring these burdens from the shoulders of the 
people guilty of the Great War on to people whose only 
offence had consisted in defending themselves against 
unprovoked aggression. “‘ Sparing’ Germany simply means 
punishing France, Great Britain and their Allies. It always 
commends itself to Pacifists, who seek to make all war, 
whether righteous or otherwise, intolerable. It was the 
Wilsonian policy, and became the Lloyd George policy the 
moment the huge Coalition majority rendered the Dictator 
independent of Parliament and supreme in a Cabinet in 
which Conservative colleagues would ask no awkward 
questions. From that day to this the British Government 
—hbehind the back and against the wishes of the British 
people, who have been systematically misled on the facts 
by a Dope Press—has pursued a pro-German and pro- 
Bolshevik policy, and therefore an anti-French and anti- 
British policy. It has culminated at Genoa, where Mr. 
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Lloyd George is in his element, because he is now openly 
and avowedly doing what he has long furtively and fitfully 
done. We are not surprised to be told that he is the most 
popular man in Germany, and, as the sponsor of the Moscow 
Soviet, who has brought them into civilized society, he 
must be running Lenin and Trotsky hard in the favour 
of the Moscow camarilla. Unfortunately, his weakness for 
the Germans and love of the Bolsheviks is unlikely to 
attract him to either of those countries or to make them 
wish to have him, as both must feel that he can render 
far more service to their common cause as head of a 
patriotic British Coalition buttressed by the Carlton Club 
and the Primrose League, whose members in the intervals 
of execrating “ Bolsheviks”? unwittingly give their moral 
support through the Carlton Club wing of the Coalition 
to everything they are supposed to hate. It is a mad and 
merry world. 


Ir anything could astonish in these strange times it 
would be the abject approval of Progressive politicians from 
Mr. Asquith downwards of the scurvy trick 
Mr. Lloyd George played upon them after 
the Armistice. Having pulverized them at the polls, and 
reduced the Wee Frees and Labour to derisory dimen- 
sions in Parliament by the mobilization of patriotic senti- 
ment symbolized in the Coupon, the Prime Minister pro- 
ceeded to steal all their garments, and postured in Paris as 
a full-blown Pacifist of “‘the love our enemies and hate 
our friends” persuasion. We regard the proceeding as the 
dirtiest trick ever played on a confiding community, whether 
it be regarded from the national or the Party point of view 
—to smash the Pacifist forces by pretending to be a patriot 
is hardly more honourable than to sell out of Patriotism 
into Pacifism. Had the policy of “sparing” Germany 
been frankly submitted to the British people by statesmen 
who believed in it, and a mandate for ‘“ magnanimity ”’ 
secured, we should have deplored the result, being convinced 
that Germany invariably mistakes indulgence for cowardice. 
But at least there would have been nothing dishonouring 
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to those who had fought and won an election on the policy 
in which they believed. That Liberals—who claim to stand 
for superior standards—should applaud Mr. Lloyd George’s 
treachery in perverting the national mandate to make 
‘“‘a strong peace,” for which he had appealed, into a secret 
Pacifist intrigue conducted behind the backs of Parliament 
and the country, only shows how low politics have sunk 
in the eyes of politicians. That Conservatives are tarred 
with the same brush is proved by the melancholy fact that 
not a single Conservative Minister has left the Coalition 
since these cumulative exposures of Mr. Lloyd George, 
His Pacifist memorandum was circulated to the Paris 
Peace Conference on March 25, 1919. It fully explains the 
suspicions of Frenchmen concerning our Prime Minister 
which Coalition journalists profess to be puzzled by. The 
document in question might have been written by Pro- 
fessor Keynes, Lord Parmoor or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and in all probability emanated from one of the young 
gentlemen connected with the Round Table, of whom the 
most prominent has been christened the ‘‘ Empire Breaker.” 
It would have been a foolish statement to issue from Downing 
Street before the General Election from the practical poli- 
tician’s point of view, but at that date it would have been 
harmless, because supplying its own remedy. It was a 
poisonous production to insert in the Peace Conference in 
the name of the British people, who would have lynched 
its authors had they known of its existence. 


Some Englishmen with an abnormal sense of humour are 
able to regard Lloyd Georgism as a huge joke which no 
one should take too seriously. Foreigners, 
especially Frenchmen, find themselves un- 
able to share the fun. Among them was 
M. Clemenceau, French Prime Minister at the time our 
Premier ‘‘ weighed in” with his unconscionable advice that 
only terms should be imposed on Germany that Germans 
approved. It was in effect a suggestion that the defeated 
enemy should draft the Peace Treaty. This did not “ smile 
on” M. Clemenceau, nor did he smile on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
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Pacifist project, which he countered with one of the most 
crushing replies that any foreign statesman has ever laid 
himself open to at the hands of a colleague. It naturally 
finds no place in the White Paper, and is “given a 
miss’ by the Coalition Press. It is too long for quota- 
tion, but its cogency may be gathered from the passage 
in which M. Clemenceau, after expressing his complete 
agreement with Mr. Lloyd George’s desire to make “a 
lasting peace,” insists that his policy would produce the 
reverse result. The plea for “ moderate territorial terms 
in Europe in order that when once peace is found she 
(Germany) will not cherish deep resentment”? might have 
been valid had the war been an exclusively European war, 
but it was not, and now Mr. Lloyd George proposed that 
the security of the oversea Allies should be gained at the 
expense of the Continental Allies, who had borne the 
brunt of invasion and occupation. Germany was to be 
stripped of her world power, and wounded in “her ten- 
derest spot”’—losing her Navy, her Colonies, and a large 
part of her mercantile marine—and then to be “ placated ” 
by territorial arrangements that would endanger every 
neighbour. Such a policy coming from Great Britain, 
who had secured the lion’s share of Germany’s extra- 
European Empire, must have seemed peculiarly cynical 
and odious to any Frenchman, mindful of the devastated 
areas; whose country had been twice invaded within fifty 
years by the same aggressor, had been once dismembered, 
and was from 1914-18 in constant peril of annihilation. 
As M. Clemenceau shrewdly observed, such “ inequality of 
treatment ” as Mr. Lloyd George advocated threatened the 
post-war relations of the Allies, to whose permanent friend- 
ship M. Clemenceau attached more value than to their 
relations with Germany. Not so the British Prime Minister, 
who ever since the Armistice has displayed a contempt 
for the Entente that has only been equalled by his anxiety 
to ingratiate himself with the Germans and Soviet Russia. 
Doubtless one object in publishing the Memorandum of 
March 1919 in March 1922 was to create an atmosphere 
favourable for the Genoa Conference, at which the Chequers 
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Soviet, the Moscow Soviet, and the Republican Camarilla 
of Berlin would be found working in happy unity. 


THE British public were too preoccupied with their own not 
very agreeable affairs to be able to spare much attention 

to the Genoa Conference, which, as all the 
2 Hes h world knows, was primarily due to Mr. Lloyd 

melight : i 

George’s love of International Limelight. 
He was grievously disappointed at being detained in London 
by the insistence of ‘* President ” De Valera and Mr. Michael 
Collins during the Washington Disarmament Conference— 
a disappointment shared by few of his compatriots, who 
dread his International vagaries even more than his domestic 
idiosyncrasies. He endeavoured to repair this failure by 
the costly picnic at Cannes, which settled nothing (except 
the fate of another French Ministry) beyond the “ urgent 
necessity’ of holding yet another Conference at Genoa; 
and it looks as though ‘“‘Genoa” might provoke a fresh 
litter of Conferences for the benefit of our Prime Minister, 
if not to the advantage of the world. To represent the 
British people as absorbed in such episodes is to mis- 
represent them. These Conferences are mainly a Press 
excitement and a politician’s excitement, but not a popular 
excitement. Probably not one newspaper reader in a 
hundred so much as glances at the columns of “ tosh” 
with which the Press is daily flooded by the army corps 
of journalists @ la suite of the Prime Minister. The British 
public are sick to death of these costly confabulations. 
They are completely ‘‘fed up with” Mr. Lloyd George 
and all his works, especially his Continental pantomimes 
and picnics, which serve no appreciable purpose except 
to promote ill-will among Powers who might otherwise 
have remained on friendly terms. The suggestion that any 
General Election in this country could be affected by any 
measures that might be devised between Mr. Lloyd George 
and his German and Bolshevist associates—who are about 
the only admirers left to him in Europe—was always 
ridiculous. Our Prime Minister was supposed to be elec- 
tioneering at Genoa as he meant to electioneer at Cannes, 
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but in any case he could not hope to produce anything 
more substantial than ‘“‘ eyewash” and Coalition eyewash 
is at a heavy discount. ‘Genoa’ might, under given 
circumstances, have afforded Ministers a plausible pretext 
for postponing a Dissolution, but without ‘‘ Genoa” they 
would easily have found some other excuse if they decided 
to delay the evil day. Should they, on the other hand, 
dissolve on “‘ Genoa,” it would merely mean that they 
always meant to do so in their anxiety to shirk the odium 
of either recognizing an Independent Irish Republic or of 
restoring order in that abode of anarchy. There are no 
votes to be collected via Genoa—not even Bolshevist votes. 
A devoted Press has depicted our “‘ one and only possible 
Prime Minister’ too often as “‘ the Saviour ”’ of this, that, 
or the other situation. In our last number ‘ Centurion ” 
dealt with “The Man Who Didn’t Win the War.” This 
month he disposes of “‘The Man Who Lost the Peace.” 
It will need something more impressive than the hysteria 
of Sunday journals, assisted by tame colleagues, to work 
the legend of “‘ The Reconstructor of Europe.” Too many 
people now see Mr. Lloyd George as he really is. 


THat ‘“‘Genoa’’ was to be the talisman to restore the 
falling fortunes of the Coalition is evident from the fatuities 

of the Coalition Press, which seems to have 
pg a lost its head almost as completely as the 

Prime Minister, who marches from blunder 
to blunder. One hardly knows whether to weep or to 
laugh over the artless indiscretions of his crude admirers, 
which confirm the worst suspicions of the most hostile 
critics. A Sunday journal that vies in effusiveness with 
its contemporaries, discloses the secret of the coming Budget : 


Tam inclined to think that the final decision (i.e. as to a reduction of income 
tax) will not be taken till the last moment, and then it will be influenced in 
no little degree by the course of events at Genoa. It is conceivable that if 
the Prime Minister sees the prospect of bringing home sheaves from the Con- 
ference his friends may urge him to follow his return by asking the country 
for a fresh vote of confidence at an early date, not much later than the end 
of May. In that case it might be almost necessary, for the persuasion of 
the tax-paying community, to frame the Budget on more generous terms than 
a strict orthodoxy would dictate. Such a course would not be without justi- 
fication, for the beginning of real peace in Europe would give an immense 
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stimulus to the revival of trade that is now setting in, and hold out the 
prospect of a largely increased yield on general taxation. Of course, the 
Government would be charged with tempting the electorate with immoral 
baits. But they would not be the first Government to use such beguilement, 
Did not Mr. Gladstone, when he went to the country in 1874, promise the 
electors that he would abolish the income-tax altogether ? 

Thus does the Sunday Times (April 23rd) let the Coalition 
cat out of the Lloyd-Georgian bag some days after the full 
proportions of the Genoese fiasco stamp our Prime Minister 
as one who should be put in a strait waistcoat before he 
be allowed to touch any international business. The 
Coalition Press for many weeks denounced the French 
Government in general, and the French Prime Minister 
(M. Poincaré) in particular, for their lack of zeal for this 
preposterous Conference, while the ‘‘ mischievous”’ French 
Press was roundly abused for treating ‘“‘ Genoa’’ as a move 
in British domestic politics to rehabilitate Lloyd-Georgism 
and provide a peg for a Dissolution; and here we have a 
heartwhole Lloyd-Georgian organ unblushingly announcing 
through the pen of “‘ Our Political Correspondent ’—who 
probably got “his tip” from Sir William Sutherland or 
someone in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat—that so late 
as the last week of April there had been no decision as 
regards the income tax in the coming Budget, as it and 
apparently everything else depended on the Prime Minister 
‘“‘ bringing home sheaves” (alias ‘‘eye wash’) from the 
Conference, in which case “ his friends’? may urge him to 
follow up his triumph by an electioneering Budget and a 
Dissolution. There could be no more complete justification 
of the attitude of the French Government and the French 
Press, who refuse to allow France to become a mere pawn 
in the career of a Political Adventurer. Clear-sighted French- 
men have always seen “‘ Genoa” for what it really was. 


Tuat Genoa has not proved the Coalition asset that 
optimists anticipated is evident from the temper in which 

so amiable a personage as Sir Robert Horne 
The returns from that gigantic picnic. The 
Bombshell Ve ee ae 

language habitual to Parliamentarians 1s 
inadequate to express his sentiments. While our Prime 
Minister beslavers every Pressman round whom he can 
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get his arm and daily publishes his delight at the way 
things are going at Genoa, his returning Chancellor of the 
Exchequer fulminates against the suggestion that the Prime 
Minister had any knowledge whatsoever of the Russo- 
German treaty negotiations. Does Sir Robert Horne wish 
his countrymen to believe that both the Germans and the 
Russians, who owed their presence at Genoa exclusively to the 
good offices of Mr. Lloyd George, completely deceived their 
one and only friend and kept him in the dark concerning 
a treaty that had been on the stocks for weeks? Does 
Sir Robert Horne believe that? Yes, if we may credit 
the interview ascribed to him in Lord Beaverbrook’s journal, 
the Sunday Express (April 23rd): 

“T can give my solemn assurance,” declared Sir Robert, ‘‘ that no 
member of the British Delegation had the slightest knowledge of it. We 
did not even know that negotiations for such a treaty were in progress. The 
fact of the treaty being signed came as a bombshell and a great surprise to 
every one of us. 

“The persistent way in which the allegation was made was little short of 

damnable.” 
This is a serious business. Any professional diplomat thus 
caught napping and made such a perfect fool of—as, 
according to one of their number, our brilliant Amateur 
Diplomats were hocussed by these Germans and Russians 
—would be put on half-pay, if not cashiered. Verdant 
Green could not have made a more egregious exhibition 
of himself than did ‘‘ our”? Mr. Lloyd George on Sir Robert 
Horne’s theory. Even worse than the manner in which 
he was bamboozled by his own particular friends was his 
evident fear of his humiliators. Can Sir Robert Horne, 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, or the Lord Chancellor 
(who is curing defective eyesight by seeing things as they 
are not at Genoa) explain this timidity, this reluctance to 
resent a public slight such as few representatives of any 
Great Power had ever received and none had hitherto 
swallowed ? 


Oh! the tales that are narrated 
Of my deeds of derring do 
Have been much exaggerated, 
Very much exaggerated. 

Scarce a word of them is true, 
Not a word of them is true. 
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WE need not consult the critics to learn the worst of Lloyd- 
Georgism. The Morning Post has long been anathema in 
Coalition circles for having long since found 
out the arch-charlatan who lives on gulling 
the public. It is out of court with all our 
time-servers for preferring Conservative principles to Con- 
servative turncoats. Nor need we accept the version of 
Lloyd-Georgism current in The Times, the Daily Mail, 
the Hvening News, and the Weekly Dispatch—the North- 
cliffe Press that put our Prime Minister where he now is, 
and supported him unquestioningly up to the Armistice 
and over the General Election, and only gave him up 
when he became impossible. Such critics cannot, however, 
compete with his adulators in making Mr. Lloyd George 
ridiculous. It is Sir Robert Horne—the Premier’s nominee 
at the Exchequer—-who damns everybody who dares suggest 
that our universal genius had any inkling of what was 
going on under his very nose! Can no one save him from 
his friends? His admirers on the Pall Mall Gazette— 
notably one “Junius Junior’’—enable us to grasp the 
full dimensions of the great Genoa gaffe by the inimitable 
account of Mr. Lloyd George’s hopes, expectations and 
their sequel (see Pall Mall Gazette, April 21st) : 

When Mr. Lloyd George set out for Genoa, he made no secret of his con- 
fident anticipations of a big triumph at the Conference. The omens were 
favourable in the highest degree. He had succeeded in his plan for securing 
full representation for both Germany and Russia, notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of France, and he had obtained from the House of Commons an 
overwhelming vote in support of his project. He was quick to see that the 
Russian delegates held the key of the situation. If only he could persuade 
them to make formal acknowledgment of their pre-war liabilities and to 
promise immediate disarmament, the success of the Conference would be 


epoch-making. In his own picturesque phraseology, Genoa, which had first 
discovered America for the world, would now be found to have re-discovered 


Europe. 


Coalition 
Hope 


He conceived the ingenious or ingenuous idea of ‘‘ nobbling” 
the Russians—one lunch would do it: 


For that reason Mr. Lloyd George, immediately on his arrival at Genoa, 
put himself into touch with the Russian delegates. In his eagerness to 
ensure the security of the future, he was quite ready to forget the past, with 
its long and bloody record of the Bolshevik régime. He invited the Soviet 
representatives to his chateau, where he entertained them at lunch. To all 
appearances, they fell captive to his characteristic charm, and he had every 
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reason to believe that he had made a deep impression upon them. It was 
noticeable that they were among the most enthusiastic of those who 
applauded his eloquent oration at the opening meeting of the Conference. 


In fact, his Russian guests repaid their British host for 
his hospitality by cheers—which are cheap. These were 
followed up by ‘“‘ the knockout,” or the “‘ bombshell,” as 
Sir Robert Horne terms the announcement, that the Russian 
Soviet had concluded with the German “‘ Republic” a 
compact which is doubtless the forerunner of an offensive 
and defensive alliance which Mr. Lloyd George has been 
heading for ever since he decided on the policy of bolstering 
up Germany and of cockering up the Bolshevists, whom 
his admirers boast that he brought to Genoa, where they 


eos 


have certainly given it him “in the neck.” 


ANOTHER Coalition journal, the Daily Telegraph, after 
regaling its readers with the true story of “ How I made 

Chicherin laugh,” related ‘“ How Chicherin 
Laughter made me cry.” The history of the laugh 
and Tears was as follows: 


It is not too much to say that he (Mr. Lloyd George) has already estab- 
lished himself as the dominant figure of the whole Conference. He has 
also this to his credit, that he made the sombre Chicherin laugh. When Mr. 
Lloyd George pointed out that the Conference could not contemplate adding 
disarmament to the programme without dangerously overloading the ship, 
and that M. Chicherin, being one of the passengers, would stand a chance of 
being drowned with the rest if a disaster occurred, the Russian leader threw 
himself back in his chair and laughed with genuine good humour. 

? 


The ‘‘sombre Chicherin ” could afford to unbend, even to 
laugh. Within a week the same special correspondent of 
the same journal was dispatching this tearful message 
(see Daily Telegraph, April 18th) : 


The news of the (Russo-German) Treaty came as a complete surprise. A 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the five convening Powers was arranged 
for five o’clock this afternoon at Signor Facta’s residence. Mr. Lloyd George 
actually heard of the Treaty while on his way to the meeting. The purpose 
of the Premiers’ meeting was to discuss the Conference, but needless to say 
the news of the Russo-German Treaty superseded everything else. A very 
serious view is taken of what has occurred, especially as the two Powers have 
chosen the middle of the Genoa Conference to conclude the Treaty. There 
have been rumours that some agreement was being discussed, but no idea 
that a definite Treaty was to be the outcome. 
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Another correspondent of the Daily Telegraph obligingly 
explains in the same issue: 


This Russo-German Treaty, whereby the Reich accords de jure recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Government, and even condones the latter’s confiscation 
of private property, to the detriment of German Nationals, is perhaps, the 
most concrete and interesting event of the Genoa Conference up to date. No 
doubt it was carefully planned and timed beforehand between Berlin and 
Moscow, the obvious intention being to drive other Powers into de jure 
recognition of the Bolsheviks through the fear of Germany, by being the first 
Great Power to adopt this line, also securing first options in regard to Russian 
concessions. ‘‘ Red” diplomacy, in this matter, has clearly had the better 
of German, 


Yet another correspondent of our contemporary declares 
there is something worse behind, something which knocks 
the bottom out of the League of Nations and brings another 
bloody war within sight. 


The Russo-German Treaty has an even greater importance than its text 
would seem to warrant. I understand that, in addition to the clauses which 
have been communicated to the Conference and which are now public property, 
a supplementary document has been prepared which, when signed, will have 
the character of a complete military convention. Its object is to establish a 
community of interests between Germany and Soviet Russia for the “ defence" 
of their respective frontiers with Poland. In other words, it is an agreement 
for reciprocal military aid in case of Polish “aggression.” Everyone knows 
that Berlin draws no real line of demarcation between aggression and defence. 
For, if the German authorities are to be believed, in 1914 it was France, of 
all countries, which first invaded German territory ! 


It might have been imagined that “the bombshell” had 
exploded the Conference, and that this costly Picnic would 
. adjourn sine die, its promoter returning home 
_—— a sadder if not a wiser man. Not at all; 
the Bolsheviks or the Germans, or both, 

evidently had further fish to fry, and their Patron, Mr. 
Lloyd George—having eaten several leeks—set to work to 
explain away “the bombshell.” Meanwhile, possibly with 
a view to helping their friend out of the pit they had dug 
for him, Dr. Rathenau, the German representative, put it 
about that the British Prime Minister had been privy to 
the Russo-German negotiations, of which our Ambassador 
in Berlin (Lord d’Abernon) was fully aware, and that it 
was an insult to Mr. Lloyd George’s intelligence to view 
the affair as “a bombshell.” We must leave the Premier's 
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admirers to dispose of the dilemma in which he has been 
placed. Some of these enthusiasts seemed anxious to 
claim ‘‘ the bombshell” as a tribute to their hero’s “ fore- 
sight.” Most curious was his own tenderness towards those 
for whom he had done so much, only to be “let down” 
so badly. After a conversation with Mr. Lloyd George, 
Colonel Repington telegraphed to the Daily Telegraph 
(April 19th) : 


Few are disposed to blame the Russian Soviet Delegation for springing 
this mine upon the Conference. ‘Their isolation, their almost pathetic want of 
tact, and their ignorance of Western Europe account for, even if they do not 
excuse, this most lamentable example of post-war diplomacy. 


This became the burden of all good Coalitionists. The 
Pall Mall Gazette correspondent, already quoted, repeats 
that in Mr. Lloyd George’s belief 


the Russians are much too unsophisticated and untutored in the wiles of diplo- 
macy to have engineered so sensational a coup, Mr. Lloyd George casts the 
whole blame on the Germans. . . . To the surprise of the Frenchmen, he has 
stubbornly declined to be a party to any penalization of the Soviet signatories 
to the pact. 


Meanwhile, the ‘‘ unsophisticated and untutored ” Chicherin, 
whose tactlessness was ‘‘almost pathetic” in Colonel 
Repington’s eye, was at no pains to “save face” for Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is evidently more afraid of the Bolshe- 
viks than they are of him. M. Chicherin, when asked by 
the correspondent of the Chicago Tribune whether they 
had informed the British Prime Minister of the pending 
pact, said they had not. 

“Why ?” asked the interviewer 

“Because we are not a British Colony,” replied M. Chicherin, smiling He 
did not think that that should have the effect of breaking off the Conference. 
It was certainly not their intention that it should. 

“Does it mean an alliance with Germany ?” the interviewer inquired. 

“That is a matter for the future,” replied the Russian Minister. After 
remarking that Russia had signed numerous other treaties, including one 
with the Baltic States, on the eve of the Genoa Conference, M. Chicherin 
said that in his belief the Russo-German Agreement served as a little model 


for Genoa. He would especially like to sign such a pact with the United 
States, 


Mr. Ltoyp Georcs, who is such a terrible fellow among 
his tame colleagues of the Coalition, not only ate all the 
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leeks that were presented to him by Russo-Germany, but 
besought the Conference generally to do likewise. What 
— a was yet more surprising, although there was 
anne - ieee not a Welshman among them, and therefore, 
Mother” one might have surmised, no love of leeks, 
this body accepted his advice and shared his 
humiliation. The assembled delegates of Powers pur. 
porting to be Great as well as Small had received a blow 
in the face, delivered in the most offensive manner, con- 
sidering time and place. They were “ too proud to resent 
it,” to adapt a familiar phrase. Their single anxiety was 
that ‘the harmony of the proceedings ’’—including a 
banquet——“ should not be disturbed.” The Conference 
therefore decided to postpone any overt expression of their 
displeasure until this happy event was over, so they bottled 
their wrath while they wined and dined with brother Boche, 
to whom they subsequently delivered a document irre- 
sistibly recalling that delightful scene in Pride and Prejudice 
in which Lady Catherine de Burgh manifested her displeasure 
at Miss Elizabeth Bennett’s refusal to do her bidding by 
announcing : ‘‘ Itake no leave of you, Miss Bennett. I send 
no compliments to your mother. You deserve no such 
attention. I am most seriously displeased.” In some such 
fashion did the Conference “ punish” the Germans, while 
it left the Bolsheviks severely alone. M. Poincaré (the 
French Prime Minister), whose wisdom in remaining in 
Paris for ‘“‘Genoa” is abundantly vindicated, expressed 
the sentiments of self-respecting Europeans in the telegram 
he was moved to send to his colleague, M. Barthou: 
With stupefaction I read in the papers the Note sent by the chiefs of the 
delegations of the Allies at Genoa to the President of the German Delegation 
after the divulgation of the German-Russian Treaty. Thus, for such injury 
as humiliates the Allies and especially France before the world, the only 
punishment is deprivation of membership of the Russian Commission. The 
same day that this outrage was committed against the peace of the world our 
delegates dined at the same table with the German-Russian delegates. Is 


that true? The German-Russian agreement brings danger of imminent wats 
French opinion does not understand that no reply is given to that provocation 


If Mr. Lloyd George can collect any ‘“‘ sheaves” in Genoa, 
he almost deserves to have his Dissolution. 
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At one time it would have been impossible for any British 
newspaper to openly receive a subsidy from avowed enemies 
of England. Any suspicion of such an out- 
rage would have effectually destroyed that 
organ. No one in any class would have 
cared to be seen reading it. We have changed all that 
and a good many other things, and to-day the Daily Herald 
is able to boast in the intervals of appealing for funds for 
starving Russia that it is drawing substantial sums in 
subsidy from that miserable community. This Bolshevist 
payment to the Bolshevist organ in this country takes the 
form of ‘‘ advertisement rates,’’ paid for the appearance 
in the columns of the Daily Herald of copious extracts 
from Trotsky’s book, Imperialism and Revolution, con- 
taining the Moscow version of the “story of the Georgian 
Republic.”” While the British Prime Minister is fraternizing 
with Russian Bolshevists in Genoa the Moscow Soviet is 
waging warfare in England. According to the Russian 
daily paper, Poslednya Novosti : 


Bleeding the 
Starving 


Besides various secret subsidies and grants, Bolshivik propaganda in Great 
Britain is supported in various other indirect ways. Several prominent trade 
union members or their next-of-kin are employed in an official or semi-official 
capacity in Krassin’s Delegation in London and in the London offices of the 
Soviet ‘‘ Co-operative Society **—‘ Arcos.”? Several prominent British Co- 
operators are making a handsome income in doing private work and business 
for the ‘‘ Arcos.” 


As the Morning Post, to which we are indebted for this 
information, points out (April 12th), Trotsky was among 
the first to respond to the Daily Herald’s recent public 
appeal for funds, and which now naively announces that 
the Trotsky serial is a subsidy : 


Do not think that Trotsky is paid for his contribution. Ohno! On the contrary, 
Trotsky, or, to be more correct, Russia, is paying the ‘‘ Daily Herald” ‘‘ at adver- 
lisement rates”® for the publication in its columns of the writings of the Soviet 
soldier-writer. 


According to the Daily Herald’s advertisement rates, three 
instalments must have cost Trotsky £1,500, which, at the 
existing exchange rate of five million roubles to the pound, 
in Soviet currency is £7,500,000,000. As 15 shillings is 
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stated to bethe cost of saving the life of one starving Russian 
peasant, the first three instalments of Trotsky’s serial have 
cost Russia 30,000 shillings, or 2,000 lives! 


THE treatment accorded by Western Europe to Old Russia 
offers little scope for congratulation. It is a black chapter 
in the history of ingratitude. Being com- 
posed of human beings, Old Russia had her 
faults, and there were such glaring deficiencies 
in the Tsarist régime that impulsive foreign statesmen 
hailed its downfall as “‘ glad tidings of great joy,” and 
hastened to identify themselves with the newcomers. They 
know better now, or at any rate should know better. In 
any case there is no shadow of an excuse for adding insult 
to injury by besmirching the memory of the martyred 
Tsar Nicolas, who was as loyal a friend of the Allied cause 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s Bolshevist cronies are its implacable 
enemies. In justice to Nicolas II, ‘‘as an old servant 
of His Majesty,’ Prince Belosselsky Belozersky (Lieutenant- 
General, Russian Imperial Army) refutes such vile aspersions 
on his Sovereign in a letter to the Morning Post (April 11th), 
in which he sets forth the following facts: 


Justice to 
the Dead 


(1) A Committee, appointed by Kerensky, examined all the Tsax’s private 
papers without the smallest compunction, and found nothing that could be 
used against him. 

(2) When taking final leave of the British Military Representative at Head- 
quarters, the Tsar said that he had no thought for himself, and that his only 
fear was that the new Government would not be able to keep the Russian 
Army in the field in order that it might fulfil its duties to the Allies, of which 
the most important was to beat Germany. It is now a matter of history that 
the Kerensky Government destroyed the Army. 

(3) I subjoin a translation of the Tsar’s farewell Order to his Army, which 
speaks for itself. This Order was suppressed by the Government of which 
M. Miliukoff was a member. 

(4) It is well known that the murder of the Imperial Family was decided 
upon because the Tsar refused to sign the infamous Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
which handed Russia over to Germany. 


The deposed Tsar’s farewell Army Order was as follows: 


ORDER TO THE ARMIES. 
For the last time I address myself to you, my deeply beloved troops. 
After my abdication for myself and my son from the Throne of Russia, the 
power has been transferred to the Provisional Government which has been 
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formed by the Imperial Duma. Let God help it to lead Russia in the path 
of Glory and Prosperity. Let God help you also, gallant troops, to defend 
our Country from the cruel enemy. For two and a half years you hourly bore 
heavy active service, very much blood has been shed, great efforts have been 
made, and now the hour is near when Russia, bound to her gallant Allies in 
one common struggle for Victory, will break the last stand of the enemy. 

This unprecedented War must be brought to a full Victory. Who at the 
present moment thinks of peace is a traitor to his Fatherland. I know that 
every honest soldier thinks the same. Therefore do your duty, gallantly 
defend our Great Country, obey the Provisional Government, obey your chiefs ; 
remember that every slackening of discipline helps the enemy. I firmly believe 
that in your hearts still burns the unbounded love for our Great Country. 

God bless you, and let St. George lead you to Victory. 

NICOLAS, 
STAVKA, 
8th March (Old Style), 1917. 


We now know that the Bolshevist ‘‘ baboonery” was set in 
motion by the German General Staff for the undoing of 
Russia and the ruin of the Entente. We should never be 
surprised to learn that German influences instigated the 
butchery of the Russian Imperial family in order to make 
confusion worse confounded. At any rate, the miscreants 
who murdered the Tsar, his wife, and all his children have 
now signed a compact with the German enemies of Russia 
against which Tsar Nicolas warned his people. The British 
Kerensky is itching to do likewise. 


Ir is now acknowledged, even by “the blood is thicker 


than water” brigade, that the Pacific Treaty signed by 
the Four Powers (United States, Japan, 
— France and Great Britain) at the Washington 


Conference had a narrow shave of repudia- 
tion by the United States Senate, despite the meticulous 
precautions of the Republican Administration to secure 
its success. President Harding was determined from the 
outset to avoid the blunders that brought President Wilson 
and his League of Nations to grief. Instead of isolating 
himself from the Senate, declaring war on his political 
opponents and cultivating secretiveness in Paris, Mr. Harding 
remained in close touch with a body of which he was 
recently a leading member, invited the Democratic Party 
in the person of its chief, Mr. Underwood, to participate 
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in the Conference, put all his cards on the table, and sum. 
moned the world to come and play the game in the American 
capital. In a word, everything was done to disarm a 
sensitive and suspicious Assembly. Nevertheless, there was 
a protracted struggle with a menacing opposition bent on 
wrecking the Treaty, and within an ace or two of achieving 
its purpose and nullifying the entire handiwork of the 
Washington Conference, the success of which admittedly 
turned on the Pacific Pact. This was only ratified by 
67 votes to 27, ie. 5 votes over the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Even this exiguous result was only attained by 
the Administration’s acceptance of the following Reserva- 
tion, which took what little colour there was out of the 
original document: ‘‘ The United States understand that 
under the statement in the preamble or under the terms 
of the Treaty, there is no commitment to armed force, 
no alliance, no obligation to join in defence.”’ The intelli- 
gent reader may ask, ‘‘ What does the Treaty do—what 
is all the fuss about that British statesmen become Knights 
of the Garter and Earls for their services in Washington ?” 
The answer is that nothing substantial has been effected 
beyond the signature of another “scrap of paper” which 
never meant much and now means nothing. But our rdle 
in Washington was so decorous and so dignified as con- 
trasted with the performances of Welsh statesmen at other 
International gatherings that we need not grudge any 
honours that Mr. Balfour may care to accept. 


THE Spectator observes: ‘‘It is curious that a Treaty 
conferring such benefits on America, as well as on other 
signatories, should have been bitterly opposed, 
and that its Ratification should have been 
considered doubtful.” Our readers will not have shared 


* Curious” 


our contemporary’s surprise, because from the opening of | 


the Washington Conference they realized that any agree 
ment entered into by the Administration with Great Britain 
would, ipso facto, provoke embittered opposition, which 


was aggravated by the effusiveness with which British | 


organs, notably the Spectator, discuss every proposition 
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emanating from any American Government, thanks to 
their amiable misinterpretation of the United States, which 
they persist in regarding as a kindred—instead of a foreign— 
nation, animated by an unsleeping desire to “‘ co-operate ” 
on all possible occasions with her British “‘ Mother country.” 
Every Anglo-American experience demonstrates the exact 
opposite to be the case. The United States is so fond, 
and large sections of its people are so hostile, to this country, 
that any American Government takes its life in its hands 
whenever attempting any community of action with Great 
Britain. President Wilson’s popularity, which led to his 
re-election as President in 1916, was primarily due to his 
having kept the Americans out of the war in which the 
British were battling for dear life. American neutrality, 
as the wonderful letters of Mr. Page (American Ambassador 
in London) show, involved pocketing innumerable offences 
to American pride, to say nothing of outrages to everything 
for which the United States was supposed to stand in the 
world. Had not the German General Staff completely lost 
its head and gratuitously run amok against American 
shipping, President Wilson would in all probability have 
been able to keep his country out of the conflict until the 
end of the chapter—and the world would have been rendered 
permanently “‘ unsafe for democracy ” after “‘ peace without 
victory’ had been imposed on the Allies. 


It is as well to bear these things in mind, and to base all 
our future calculations on the assumption that, though the 

‘ . antagonism of American Anglophobes is a 
cies pe and not decreasing aati Anglo- 
American Agreements of any kind are outside the range 
of practical politics, save in so far as they are meaningless, 
in which case ‘once in a blue moon” they may with 
difficulty be ratified. The Pacific Treaty commits none 
of the signatories to do anything they could not, would not, 
and indeed must not have done without it. By discarding 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance—one of the few constructive 
measures of British diplomacy during the last twenty years 
which has demonstrated its value as a pacific factor— 
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detriment has been suffered both by Great Britain and 
Japan, who had learnt to know and appreciate each other, 
It is replaced by a vacuum. Nevertheless, the Spectator 
spreads itself out over four columns of “gush” on the 
““epoch-making” action of the Senate in ratifying this 
emasculated Pact. We are told that Anglo-American 
‘** hand-fasting ”—whatever that may be—on which the 
world’s “‘ hand-fasting ’’ is to be built up “‘is a cause worth 
living for and dying for.”’ Can we be surprised that the 
Americans laugh at us, that American Politicians regard 
the British Lion as fair game, or that the arch-Anglophobe, 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, head of the Hearst Press, 
should be hurrying across the Atlantic in order to find 
out what is the matter with us and what new “ plot ” John 
Bull Machiavelli is hatching against ‘“‘ Americanism.” 


IF no one can account for Mr. Lloyd George’s pro-Germanism 
and pro-Bolshevism since the Armistice, his pro-Greek 

obsession is hardly less enigmatical. Con- 
laa sistency is neither his forte nor that of the 
Coalition. But on these questions the Prime 
Minister has steadily pursued objectives that are as un- 
popular as they are disastrous, and of which no Minister 
has so far condescended to give any intelligible explanation. 
The suggestion that he is a seer with keener vision than 
his contemporaries is not sustained by any episode in 
his career. It cannot survive recent events. The notion 
that he overflows with the milk of human kindness to 
every under-dog is equally erroneous. The idea that he 
visualizes a mighty British trade and subordinates every- 
thing to its development is equally absurd. There must, 
however, be some reason for the appalling mess he has made 
of the Near East, and of the prodigious difficulties created 
for Great Britain throughout the Mohammedan world, 
by the pursuance of a policy towards Turkey which could 
only be executed by a great army, whereas Ministers boast 
that they have scraped British armaments ‘‘ to the bone.” 
We could all appreciate the support accorded by the Entente 


at the Paris Peace Conference to Venizelist Greece, even 
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though it occasionally took rash and foolish forms. Monsieur 
Venizelos had been among the staunchest and most courage- 
ous upholders of the Allied cause, in dark days as in bright 
days. For that very reason we could never understand 
the British Government standing aside, allowing King 
Constantine to recapture the Greek throne and destroy 
the Venizelos régime and all that it connoted in the Near 
East, unless we were prepared to join France in revising 
the Treaty of Sevres. To gratify the ambitions of Venizelist 
Greece, even if extravagant, was tolerable. To encourage 
the treacherous brother-in-law of the Ex-Kaiser to wage 
war on Mohammedans is to make difficulties for ourselves 
as the leading Mohammedan Power, for which there are 
no compensations. The fruits of this folly are conspicuous 
in India, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia and many other places. 
The Viceroy, as in duty bound, has notified its lamentable 
influence on Indian unrest. We agree with those who 
deny the right of Mussulman India to dictate British foreign 
policy, but the Mussulman in India as elsewhere is entitled 
to be heard. Nor can his view be summarily discarded 
when there is so little to show on the other side—when no 
serious case is made out for the attitude in which we have 
persisted, which is known to be disapproved by several of 
the Prime Minister’s colleagues, which gives umbrage to 
France, who is also a great Mohammedan Power. What 
occult influences impel our Government in so many wrong 
directions ? We don’t know. Who knows ? 


Tue Ex-Kaiser Karl of Austria and King of Hungary 
died in exile at Madeira on April Ist, under somewhat 
: distressing circumstances. He was a child 
ieee of misfortune, succeeding the ill-fated Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, after the tragedy of 

Serajevo, as Heir Apparent to the Hapsburg dominions. 
He duly became Emperor and King, in 1916, on the death 
of the aged and unhappy Francis Joseph, who had allowed 
Austrian Chauvinists to engineer a war with Serbia, which 
German Chauvinists developed into the Great War. Karl 
entered upon an impossible inheritance, being confronted 
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by a task that demanded great personality. The Dual el 
Monarchy was under the thumb of its predominant German tl 
partner, who would listen neither to the political plaints 0! 
nor to the military appeal of the helpless Austrians, who p 
stood to lose in any event, either through the victory of cl 
the Entente or that of Germany. The new Sovereign tl 
realized that the only escape for his dynasty and his country ;  b 
lay in getting out of the war on almost any terms, but he s] 
could never get a hearing from Kaiser Wilhelm. He made b 
more than one feeble attempt to promote peace, but his jp 
*‘ overtures’ could not be taken seriously by the Allies, 
owing to his obvious inability to “deliver the goods,” 1 
nor did his character inspire confidence. It might be a it 
‘try on”’ with a view to breaking up the Entente. General 
Smuts could, if he chose, throw some light on one of 
these episodes, as he paid a secret visit to Switzerland 
in the winter of 1917-18—on the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd 
George—meeting Count Albert Mensdorff, the former Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador in London. This was one of the 
most ambitious and least successful essays of Amateur 
Diplomacy. To this day it has remained shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. Now that Karl is dead, there can 
be no serious objection to allowing us to know General 
Smuts’s proposals and the Austrian response thereto. When 
peace ultimately came, the Dual Monarchy was dismembered 
while the German Empire was allowed to remain intact 
as a sham Republic. It would have been wiser to reverse 
these policies, because Prussianized Germany is an infinitely 
more dangerous power than Austria-Hungary ever could | 
be. But having espoused the German cause at the Peace 
Conference, Mr. Lloyd George was not in a position to 
temper the wind to the shorn lambs of Vienna and Buda- t 
pest. Also, it must be said that the subject nationalities ¢ 
were unanimous in desiring to break away from the Hapsburg | 1 
régime, and the Hapsburg Kaiser retired to Switzerland, . d 
whence he was stirred into ignominious activity after the g 
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Allies allowed the restoration of King Constantine. It 
were ungenerous, now that he is no more, to recall the Ex- | 
Kaiser’s abortive expeditions to Hungary, which chiefly | 
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emphasized his incapacity in action. On the last occasion 
there were favouring circumstances, including the sympathy 
of the Hungarian Government, which was believed to be 
privy to his adventure, but he wasted precious time at 
critical moments and paralysed his supporters. Karl was 
thereafter exiled to Madeira with his family, as he could not 
be trusted to keep any promise in Europe. Proper provision 
should be made for his widow by the League of Nations, 
but no Hapsburg should be allowed to disturb the public 
peace. 


TaE home public follows with intense interest every 
incident in the Prince of Wales’s tour. Englishmen keenly 
: resent—and we feel sure this sentiment is 
evading shared by Britons overseas—the political 
blunder of thrusting on our future King a 

visit to India at the least favourable moment that could 
have been chosen. Downing Street is anxious that Simla 
should be responsible for the episode, which is demi-semi- 
officially imputed to the Viceroy’s desire for ‘“‘a splash.” 
But as several of the wisest men in India are known to have 
been averse to putting the Prince into a false position, and 
as Lord Reading is not a Curzon who despises all intelligent 
and experienced opinion, we need not accept the Downing 
Street version until we hear the Simla side. Whoever the 
highly placed culprit, all anxiety is now over, and we may 
at least console ourselves with the reflection that things 
might have been infinitely worse. By common consent the 
Prince scored yet another personal triumph, especially in 
the Native States, where Bolshevism remains at a discount 
and Montaguism is unknown. It was an immense relief 
to everybody to learn that at last the Heir-Apparent was 
clear of the community whose “pathetic contentment ” 
men with an imaginary mission had devoted themselves to 
disturbing—only too successfully as regards the Intelli- 
gentzia and the town mobs, though happily with less success 
among the peasantry who form the great bulk of the Indian 
population. ‘‘We tremble to think”—to use a phrase 
popular with politicians—what their state would be if 
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on principles of self-determination the British Raj withdrew 
from India and there was no power to protect the mass of 
the people against Babu rule, which would be the rule of 
the native money-lenders and the native leaders until 
the fighting men arose and established military despotism, 
That, after all, is what ‘‘ governing India according to Indian 
ideas’ means. The only section of the populace with 
‘ideas ” are the Intelligentzia, whose main idea is to estab. 
lish some kind of Soviet composed of themselves. How 
long would it last? About as long as the present Pro. 
visional Government in Dublin. 


THE welcome accorded the Prince of Wales in Japan has 
surpassed all expectations. It is recognized as being a 
, great historical event which cannot fail to 
adil exercise some permanent influence on the 
relations of the two countries, while on Japan 

it is described as a veritable landmark when taken in con- 
junction with the recent visit of the Japanese Crown Prince 
to Great Britain. We can give our readers no conception 
of the official honours and popular homage to our Prince, 
which have exceeded everything ever done for any foreigner, 
and are well calculated to make a deep and abiding impres- 
sion upon so responsive a personality. The taste and dis- 
cretion of the Japanese in all classes is proverbial—there 
is no touch of Western vulgarity in a people so anxious to 
learn whatever is most worth acquiring from other civiliza- 
tions without their less attractive features. Their Royal 
guest’s comfort and wishes are considered at every tum. 
The Prince will return with the happiest memories of those 
whom we shall continue to regard as our Allies, and he 
will be a valuable factor in counteracting the mischief: 
makers who would drive a wedge between Japan and Great 
Britain, just as they would drive wedges between us and 
any others Powers whose permanent friendship is both 
valuable and attainable. From this point of view the 
merging of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in a meaningless 
Four Power Pact, the signatories of which commit them- 


selves to nothing, must be regarded as an untoward event. | 


| 
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Its ill effects can only be counteracted by such episodes as 
the Prince’s visit to Japan and by the determination of 
intelligent people in both countries to open up every avenue 
of friendship and to nullify the efforts of all marplots. In 
this connection it is gratifying to note the awakening of 
Australia and New Zealand to the value of an Entente 
Cordiale between the British Empire and the Empire of 


Japan. 


AutHouGH a Politician and a Lawyer—with many of the 
characteristics of Lawyer-Politicians—General Smuts is a 
brave man. In this respect he differs from 
many, if not most, Politicians out of whom 
the stuffing is knocked by a prolonged dose 
of politics. His Coalition Government, like other Coalitions, 
tries to look in too many directions at once and to angle 
for too many diverse votes. It has the same detestation 
of facts—especially of disagreeable facts—and assumes that 
under its auspices everything must be for the best, even 
when anarchy is blatant. We are all familiar with the 
Mandarin mentality for which we pay very dearly and 
shall pay yet more. South Africa is perhaps fortunate in 
having had a sharp lesson in the futility of Coalitionism 
which imagines things are as it wishes them when they 
are not. Johannesburg is General Smuts’s “ Ireland ’—he 
shut his eyes to the transformation of the mining industry 
(as described by our well-informed contributor, Mr. Webber) 
until gradually this so-called ‘‘ white aristocracy of labour’ 
had to a dangerous extent become a compound of Boers 
and Bolsheviks, who aimed at establishing both a Soviet 
and a Republic. It bears a striking resemblance to the 
situation that was allowed to develop under the nose of 
the Home Government in the Sister Isle, to which General 
Smuts inconsiderately gave his blessing on his last trip to 
Europe. Sinn Fein may be good enough for the United 
Kingdom, but it was not good enough for South Africa. 
Indeed, General Smuts and his Coalition colleagues regarded 
any such development as “ unthinkable.” They remained 
deaf to all warnings—they refused to take any precautions. 


Coalition and 
Coalitions 
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Lord Haldane was not more innocent of German intentions 
in 1914 than were the great, wise and eminent men of 
Capetown of the coming conflagration in the Transvaal, 
Johannesburg consequently had a narrow escape of de. 
struction. During several days its fate was in doubt, 
Fortunately for South Africa, General Smuts is not a coward, 
Coalitionists nearer home would presumably have capitu- 
lated to the terrorists who were looting, murdering, and 
torturing along the Rand. These “ murder gangs” might 
have been invited to Downing Street, and another Surrender 
Conference would have lopped off another fragment of 
the British Empire. General Smuts acted otherwise, In. 
stead of seeking refuge in Continental casinos, he took the 
first train to the seat of danger, which we are told he only 
reached at the risk of his life. The sequel is graphically 
told in Mr. Webber’s article. We sincerely hope his fore- 
cast may be verified in the event and that the disaster 
which threatened to engulf the pivotal industry of South 
Africa may prove ‘a lasting monument of common friend- 
ship between Boer and Briton,’’ on which the stability 
and prosperity of the sub-Continent depend. 


It is no detriment to the Die-hard Party that it should 


remain weak at Westminster. On the contrary. Were it | 


strong at Westminster it would presumably 
be weak in the country, which demonstrates 
at almost every by-election its contempt for 
the present House of Commons. A return of the “‘ honours” 
and ‘“‘ offices’? of various sorts conferred on Members of 
Parliament during the Coalition régime would go far to 
illuminate the Division Lists. The Ministerial Lobby is 
largely composed either of those who are getting something 
from Downing Street or who anticipate favours to come. 


The Die-Hards 
at Westminster 


These will unmurmuringly follow Mr. Lloyd George so long | 


as he remains Prime Minister and dispenses the patronage. | 


Once he is out of No. 10 Downing Street and others “‘ week- 
end” at Chequers, few of his present Conservative sup- 
porters will have a good word to say for him, but will 
expend themselves in marvelling “ how and why the Coali- 


| 


| 
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tion lasted so long.” The Dictator has few illusions as 
to the source of his influence over Carlton Club politicians 
and Knights Harbinger of the Primrose League, and 
doubtless enjoys the successive humiliations he is able to 
inflict on these pseudo-patriots. At the moment he is 
probably speculating how soon a sufficiency of so-called 
“Unionists? will be ripe to swallow an Irish Republic, 
towards which the Prime Minister’s mind is understood to 
be inclined, all the more because, although some of his 
colleagues might kick, few if any would kick over the 
traces. With the aid of such henchmen and the Party 
Machine, he can always down the Die-hards in the Division 
Lobby, though he cannot down them elsewhere, and we 
notice that many of his Conservative toadies sing a vastly 
different tune among their constituents to the clamour 
with which they try to drown all Conservative criticism 
in the Commons. Sir William Joynson Hicks, having the 
luck of the ballot, was able to propose what was substantially 
a vote of want of confidence in the Government on April 5th, 
which was signalized by several useful speeches. The 
movers main point was that, as a Radical, Mr. Lloyd 
George was not a fit and proper leader of the Conservative 
Party, effectively quoting the tribute of the Premier’s son, 
Major Lloyd George, to his father’s Liberalism. He might 
also have cited the evidence of Mrs. Lloyd George, who 
rarely wearies of reminding Coalition Liberal audiences 
that her husband “is as good a Liberal as ever he was.” 
No one can know better than the family what the Prime 
Minister really is, and it is such testimony that makes us 
wonder that independent Conservatives like Lord Derby 
should anew proclaim their ‘personal allegiance” to a 
confirmed and convicted Radical. It is no reflection on 
Mr. Lloyd George’s moral character that he remains to-day 
what he was yesterday and the day before, but it is a 
reflection on the intelligence and the public spirit of pro- 
fessing Conservatives that they should follow wherever he 
leads, 


Tuat Mr. Austen Chamberlain positively glories in his 
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shame is evident from his speech in the No Confidence 


debate, which was pronounced by experts to be “a | 


i masterpiece of Parliamentary wit.” We can 
nr well believe it, seeing that it was chock full of 
the feeble jests over which the rank and file 

of any Parliamentary majority habitually rock after dinner, 
It was punctuated by the interruptions of that competitive 
humourist, Mr. J. J. Jones, who, judging by the Official 
Report, is the chartered libertine of the coupon House of 
Commons, where he is allowed to say what he pleases when 
he pleases. Indeed, at some moments his quips almost 
drowned the portentous pleasantries of the Leader of the 
House, who subsequently received a reply from Lord Hugh 
Cecil which the ‘‘ Dope” Press wisely suppressed. For 
this reason we take the unusual step of reproducing it 
textually at the end of this number. It is an admirable 
exposition of the Die-hard point of view by a brilliant 


though detached Die-hard. It will help our readers all | 


over the world to appreciate that vital principles are at 
issue in the present controversies at home between those 
who think with Coalitioners that the whole duty of Con- 
servatism consists in remaining in office and those to whom 
Conservatism is a living creed which is not to be sold to 
the highest bidder in the market-place—even less to the 
lowest bidder, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his friends 
are doing. There were other excellent and sincere speeches 
made from the Die-hard benches in the course of this 
debate, the atmosphere making it as difficult to make an 
anti-Ministerial speech in the House of Commons as it is 
difficult to make a pro-Ministerial speech anywhere else. 
All honour to the handful who have the moral courage to 
get up in a hostile assembly and beard the self-complacent 
Mandarins of the Treasury Bench supported by a vociferous 
claque of mushroom baronets and hungry K.B.E.’s. Mr. 
Ronald McNeill reminded Ministers that there had been 4 
time when statesmen would have preferred resignation to 
swallowing life-long principles. Lord Wolmer pointed out 
that boxing the political compass was the chief occupation 
of the Coalition, and complained that no one could tell 
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“what the policy of the Prime Minister would be on any 
question six months hence.” The attitude of the Govern- 
ment could be summarized in words popular in the Army 
during the war, namely, “‘ Eye-wash,”’ and ‘‘ Camouflage.” 


NEEDLESS to say, the Joynson-Hicks motion condemning 
the Coalition was rejected by a big majority (288—95), 

but besides the band of Conservative stal- 
—. warts who went into the “ Aye” Lobby 

with the Wee Frees and Labour against the 
Government, there was a significant abstention of Unionist 
Members, who were kept out of the “No” Lobby through 
fear of their constituents. Though Coupon Candidates in 
1918, they would not care, or indeed dare, to have a coupon 
in 1922, nor to placard their hoardings with the device, 
“A vote for me is a vote for Lloyd George.” The debate 
was useful in hardening Die-hard opinion everywhere, and 
materially augmented the number of those who recognize 
that things can only go from bad to worse under the 
Coalition, and that until we are rid of this incubus there 
is no hope of anything better. Neither Wee Frees nor 
Labour could have made a ghastlier mess at home and 
abroad than the Lloyd-George-Bonar-Law-Austen-Chamber- 
lain combination. Some Conservatives seek to salve their 
consciences by shovelling all the responsibility of things 
they can’t defend on to the Prime Minister. This won’t 
do. It is neither fair nor true. Mr. Lloyd George would 
have been powerless without the support of the Unionist 
Party, which dominates both Houses of Parliament and 
would have effectively mastered the situation had its 
leaders been worthy of their position and capable of grasping 
the golden opportunity presented by the Armistice to 
patriotic statesmanship. Unhappily, at the crisis of its 
fate, British Patriotism was doomed to dud leadership, 
with the result that the initiative passed to the Limehouse 
Demagogue, whose handiwork is written across Europe 
and England so that all who run may read—and weep. 


Taz luncheon held in honour of the Die-hards at the Con- 
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naught Rooms on the same day as the No Confidence 
Debate was a brilliant and stimulating function, organized 
at short notice with very little Pregs 
assistance, but attended by many hundred 
hosts anxious to show their appreciation of the movement 
started some months ago by Colonel Gretton, Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne and a few others. It could not fail to encourage 
those who have had so hard a row to hoe inside the House 
of Commons to know how their efforts are regarded by 
Conservatives who have no axes to grind. Lord Ampthill, 
as Chairman, made a first-rate speech, aptly quoting 
Disraeli’s epigram that the history of success in politics 
was the history of minorities, and emphasizing the point 
that the Die-hard movement was not “a revolt” but “a 
rally to those principles of Conservatism which must be 
maintained at all times as necessary safeguards against 
decadence, decay, anarchy and ruin.’ A Conservative 
element in the State was never more necessary than now, 
No less necessary was a restoration of true Liberalism, 
Both Parties must be re-established on their own principles, 
Parliamentary Government made Party Government neces- 
sary. Lord Salisbury was in his best form, and said some- 


Enheartening 


thing that badly needed saying—all the more because it | 


runs counter to the whole spirit animating the Coalition— 
when he declared that it would have been infinitely better 
that the Irish surrender should have been made by an 
Asquith Government who believed in that policy rather 
than by those who adopted it as a mere expedient. This 
has been our contention throughout. In Lord Salisbury’s 
words: , 


We should have escaped all, or a great mass, of the bloodshed of those who 
were fighting for us. We should have escaped all the excuses, all the sub- 
terfuges, all the lies which have disgraced the Irish policy, and we should not 
have been worse off even under a Radical Government so far as Ireland is 
concerned. 


Indeed, when we survey mankind from China to Peru, we 
cannot discern one spot where things could be worse to-day 
under a Radical Government than they are under the 
present ‘‘ organized hypocrisy’ of Home-Rule-Unionists, 
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Cobdenite - Protectionists, Little - England - Imperialists, 
Carlton-Club-Boches and Primrose-League-Bolshevists. 


Ir the pot is disqualified from calling the kettle black, the 
present Lord Chancellor (Viscount Birkenhead) is scarcely 
: di entitled to lecture Peers in general and Law 
Birkenheadism y os ds in particular on conduct, deportment 
or morals. That he should hazard the attempt indicates 
his hardihood, if little else. Mr. F. E. Smith was ever a 
Politician, and despite all his cleverness and legal attain- 
ments he remains a Politician, and a partisan of a pecu- 
liarly unattractive type, because his partisanship is not 
inspired by any attachment to principle or even to Party, 
but exclusively by the momentary exigencies of his own 
impossible position. When he was “ galloping” with the 
Ulster Army there was no fiercer Orangeman. Now that 
he is running after Sinn Fein he is a champion scuttler 
who vents his spleen on everyone who is unable to keep 
step with his volte-faces. If we might regard him simply 
as a “ Careerist ’’ whose God is Success, we might admire 
his mobility. Unfortunately, he happens to be Keeper of 
the King’s Conscience, an office in which other qualities 
are needed. In the intervals of eating his political labels, 
Viscount Birkenhead has fallen upon Lord Carson for 
committing the unpardonable sin of criticizing the Coalition. 
Had the former Attorney-General praised the Prime Minister, 
the Lord Chancellor and the other great and good men 
who have dismembered the United Kingdom and estab- 
lished Bolshevism in Ireland, no reproachful whisper would 
have issued from the Woolsack. Lord Parmoor’s pernicious 
Pacifist activities, Lord Haldane’s Labour propaganda, 
leave Lord Birkenhead “‘ stone cold,” but Lord Carson, 
who is one of the few men of honour—in the pre-Coalition 
sense of that term—now to the fore in public life, cannot 
repress his sentiments towards ‘responsible statesmen” 
with whom he was once associated. So far from being 
“uncharitable” or “ bitter,’ Lord Carson has been only 
too trustful and tolerant—he credited former colleagues 
with an integrity and veracity which were not theirs. He 
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could not believe that they would violate all their pledges 
and sell Ulster to the Terrorists. In a word, he trusted 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lords Curzon and Birkenhead, Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain and others whom he should have 
mistrusted. Lord Carson is proportionately indignant at 
the base deception they have practised after “ interning” 
him in the Judiciary, and he does not hesitate to tell the 
world what he thinks of them. 


A Law Lorp who detests an odious policy is no less entitled 
to have his say than a Lord Chancellor—the head of all 
Sidiaiihiaii the Law Lords—to make the Woolsack a 
platform for Sinn Fein. If all Law Lords, 
including the Lord Chancellor, are to be barred from 
politics, so be it—there is much to be said for a reform 
which would exclude Lord Chancellors from the Cabinet. 
But until that happy day we cannot consent that a grossly 
offensive partisan should exploit his position to insult 
better men than himself. If Lord Carson had bottled his 
resentment at the Chamberlain-cum-Curzon-cum-Birken- 
head-cum-Churchill-cum-Lloyd George-Irish infamy, he 
would become an accessory to their high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. On the facts, Lord Birkenhead had not a 
leg to stand on. Lord Carson had no charge to answer. 
At Burton (March 25th) the latter expressed the sentiments 
of all self-respecting Unionists when he declared that 
Mr. Lloyd George had “the old mission that he always 
had in his heart, that is, to destroy the Conservative and 
Unionist parties,” adding: “‘ He has destroyed the Unionist 
Party; take care lest he also destroy the Conservative 
Party.” It was time the Coalition came to an end, with 
its pitiful policy of trying to conciliate our enemies by 
betraying our friends. Two days later, on the Third 
Reading of the Irish Free State (Agreement) Bill—every 
incident in the passing of which justified Lord Carson’s 
strictures and a great many more—the Lord Chancellor 
denounced his former Chief for appearing on a political 
platform and levelling “ bitter taunts”’ against Ministers. 
Ex-hypothesi, had Lord Carson slobbered over the Coalition 
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nothing would have been said. If Law Lords might make 
such speeches, why not other Judges ? indignantly inquired 
the outraged Birkenhead. The answer is, of course, that 
Law Lords exercise the same discretion as the leading Law 
Lord, i.e. the Lord Chancellor. Lord Carson, who was 
absent during this attack, subsequently made a personal 
statement disclaiming any desire to enter into a personal 
conflict with the Woolsack, and denying that he had broken 
any rules or traditions, and citing the names of eminent 
Law Lords who had been active politicians. Lord Birken- 
head made a feeble and unconvincing rejoinder, rendered 
all the weaker by his previous admission that Law Lords 
may make political speeches in the House of Lords, but not 
on platforms ! 


ViscounT Finutay, speaking with all the authority of an 
ex-Lord Chancellor, and with the sense and acumen he 
Lord Finlay’ invariably applies to any subject he discusses, 
re nmlays completely disposed of the Birkenhead dogma. 
Rebuke a 
He denied that the occupant of the Woolsack 
had any authority to issue a ukase on such matters, and 
carefully distinguished between the position of Judges and 
Law Lords. He pronounced the Lord Chancellor’s con- 
tention to be not merely “ novel’ but ‘‘ erroneous,’ and 
thus put the whole question on its proper basis : 
It is for each Lord of Appeal to decide for himself how far he ought to go in 
dealing with politics. As regards any supposed distinction between speeches 
in the House, covered by the privilege of Parliament, and speeches outside 
the House, not covered by any such privilege, I cannot imagine that any such 
distinction could be maintained. It is, I suggest, as open to a Peer who happens 


to be a Lord of Appeal to express his views on politics outside the House as 
itis open to him to express them in the House. 


Of the Burton speech, which the Lord Chancellor had 
pronounced to be ‘‘not only bitter, but dull,” Lord Finlay 
said : 


I think everyone must make some allowance for the provocation which a 
loyal Irishman like my noble and learned friend has received from certain 
recent occurrences in that country. — 


The ex-Lord Chancellor added that this was the first time 
Lord Carson had been accused of dullness. ‘‘ He is never 
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dull, and on this occasion was exercising the right which 
he supposed himself to possess of making a political speech, 
although outside Parliament.” Lord Finlay regretted to 
differ from the present Lord Chancellor “on a question 
of Law of this kind, but entertaining the views that I do 
entertain, I have thought it right to put them before the 
House.”’ Even the Coalition Press cannot pretend that 
Lord Birkenhead has increased either the prestige of the 
Government or his own reputation by his handling of this 
affair. It explains the Prime Minister’s anxiety to rein- 
force the Coalition Peerage by a great gentleman such as 
Mr. Balfour. 


Many of Mr. Balfour’s friends were astonished at his 
becoming a Knight—even a Knight of the Garter—as 
,  Knighthoods of all kinds have been sadly 
ee ‘blown upon” in these promiscuous days, 
including the Blue Ribbon, which now adorns 

some breasts whose only virtue is that they have helped 
to keep Mr. Lloyd George in office. It was explained, 
however, that Mr. Balfour could not, without seeming 
churlish, refuse everything, and that it had been designed 
by the powers-that-be to make him an Earl as well as a 
Knight of the Garter on his return from Washington. It 
was not merely regard or admiration for a distinguished 
colleague that inspired this enthusiasm in those who at 
one moment had been decidedly annoyed at being unable 
to take Mr. Balfour’s place in U.S.A. It was considered 
good tactics to “* boost” the single International Conference 
that had not been a total fiasco, so the public had to resign 
itself to the transformation of Mr. Balfour into “Sir 
Arthur.” But before we have become accustomed to the 
change it was announced that yet another would take 
place, as, for reasons hitherto undisclosed even by the 
Press confidantes of Downing Street, it was deemed desirable 
to translate Sir Arthur Balfour into an Earl; and already, 
in the early days of April, ‘‘ previous” politicians in the 
City were busy in selecting an appropriate successor for 
his seat in the House of Commons. We may be sure that 


~~ 
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Mr. Balfour—as we shall still venture to term him—has 
had no initiative in any of these manceuvres, also that he 
will part with the House of Commons—of which, since the 
death of Joseph Chamberlain, he has been the outstanding 
figure—with unfeigned regret, which will be heartily recipro- 
cated by its members. Mr. Lloyd George is presumably 
the moving spirit in this ‘‘ reconstruction ” of his Govern- 
ment. He views everything from the standpoint of his 
personal vested interests—Mr. Balfour’s aid is not needed 
in the Lower House, which the Prime Minister holds in 
the hollow of his hand. But there are a few faint flickering 
signs of independence in the House of Lords, thanks in no 
small degree to the courage and purpose with which Lord 
Salisbury has fought for principles against opportunism. 
Mr. Lloyd George cannot be unconscious of the fact that 
the Treasury Bench is gradually losing control in the Upper 
House, and that neither Lord Curzon’s arrogance nor Lord 
Birkenhead’s offensiveness are adequate to the situation. 
Mr. Balfour will be a valuable recruit to the Coalition cause 
in the Peers, and as, judging by his recent utterances, he is 
prepared to speak by the Coupon, he is counted upon to 
play no indecisive part in an Assembly which is still sus- 
ceptible to distinction and is not wholly satisfied either 
with the methods or the manners prevailing on the Ministerial 
Front Bench, to say nothing of the Woolsack. 


Hopine against hope for some daylight in the Irish anarchy, 
we have put off referring to that unsavoury subject until 
No Daylight the last possible moment. But there is no 

glimmering of any relief. It is as though, 
the warders having retired, all Bedlam had broken loose. 
That the Coalition “‘ backed the wrong horse ”’ in surrendering 
to Michael Collins goes without saying. This Coalition 
never by any chance backs a winner. The notion that any 
“Moderate Party ” could be successfully set up in a commu- 
nity where moral cowardice, to say nothing of other forms, 
is rampant, was worthy of those who entertained it. Some 
of the heads of the ‘ Provisional Government” may have 
been capable chiefs of ‘‘ murder gangs,” but as “ respon- 
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sible statesmen ’’ they leave much to be desired, and their 
prospects of establishing the “Irish Free State” grow 
fine by degrees and beautifully less. From the British 
point of view it matters less than a brass farthing whether 
Collins or De Valera comes out top dog; the only difference 
between them is that one would proclaim an Independent 
Republic to-morrow—the other would do it to-day. Only 
tribal Irishmen could fight over such an issue. Indeed, one 
is constrained to inquire whether it is a real fight or a 
sham fight. On paper it looks like the end of everything 
and everybody in tribal Ireland—the followers of “ the 
Leaders”’ attempt the life of the rival chief, and every 
lurid incident in the internecine struggle is as vociferously 
“played up” by the world’s Irish-ridden Press as all 
crimes against Loyalists have been suppressed. The 
‘*“Dope ”’ may now be working the other way. We hear 
of Irishmen gaily going over to Ireland on pleasure and 
treating the “kidnappings” as though they were bad 
practical jokes. Not being Irish, and not pretending to 
understand tribal Ireland, we can derive no satisfaction 
whatsoever from any Irish development, least of all that 
crime of crimes, the disbandment of the R.I.C. under circum- 
stances inviting the organized murder of as fine a body of 
men as ever served the King. His Majesty’s Ministers 
should forgo their salaries sooner than be a party to this 
unspeakable infamy. There are no possible “‘ compromises,” 
** half-way houses ”’ or “ alternatives ” in the Irish problem. 
Either Ireland must remain an integral part of the United 
Kingdom or tribal Ireland (minus Ulster) must be cut 
completely adrift and allowed to stew in its own juice. 
Dominion Government is obviously unsuitable for an 
Assassins’ Paradise. 


QUEM DEUS VULT PERDERE 


THE policy pursued by the Coalition Government in regard 
to Germany and to Bolshevik Russia is so incomprehensible 
that it is little wonder that strange stories are being told 
regarding the influence acquired by enemy agents in the 
shape of alien financiers over the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. There is, however, another explanation. 
There is a type of mind which refuses to recognise plain 
facts, partly because they are frequently unpleasant, but 
more especially because they conflict with the Liberal outlook 
on life. Before the war the Liberal Government refused 
to believe that the Germans were preparing for war in spite 
of the very frank declarations of Bernhardi, the construction 
of strategic railways, and preparations known to every 
General Staff in Europe, because such things were not in 
accord with Liberal conceptions of what ought to be. Now 
our Government remains Liberal to-day, in spite of the 
inclusion of some so-called Conservative members, and, there- 
fore, in order to understand its policy, we must get inside 
the Liberal mind. It is thus this type of mind reasons : 


Pan-Germanism merely represented the aims of the Kaiser’s entourage 
and the military hierarchy who forced the unfortunate German people into war 
to further their wicked designs. The defeat of Germany has led to repentance 
and a change of heart. Germany has abandoned her aggressive aims, and is 
only anxious to restore her prosperity, which she cannot do owing to the 
intransigence of the French, who have in their turn become militarist and a 
danger to peace. In such circumstances it is the mission of Great Britain to 
resume her réle of peacemaker in Europe, let Germany off easily, and, by coming 
to an understanding with the Bolsheviks, to restore the industry of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Bolshevism is the result of centuries of Tsarist oppression, 
a temporary madness, an attack of nerves. Its leaders are beginning to see 
how fatal is their policy; the prosperity which comes with trade will soon 
convert them into reasonable beings and to the methods of civilised States. 
The British Empire is certainly confronted with dangerous movements in India 
and Ireland, but these represent justifiable national aspirations. Let us show 
that we are willing to concede just demands, and all will be well. The Labour 
Party at home are troublesome, but their leaders are at heart moderate men; 
let us not antagonize them but give them every assistance in combating their 
wild men. 


This outlook on life is not altogether shared by the 
general public, but they are confused by other types of 
mind who lend weight to Liberalism. There are the 
“highbrows”” who, being puffed up by much learning, 
deem it vulgar to accept the most obvious explanation of 
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facts. To them two and two never make four. There are 
the “‘ humanitarians’ whose love for humanity leads them 
to embrace the cause of every country but their own. And 
there are the “ good Christians” who are led astray b 
any silly notion if it seems to accord with their stock of 
virtuous maxims. A really “good Christian” is never 
happy unless he is on the devil’s side. 

We all know from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech before 
setting out for Genoa the view he takes of foreign politics, 
Let us consider another view of the question, a view given 
in a most interesting book which has recently appeared by 
M. André Chéradame entitled La mystification des peuples 
alliés. Pourquoi? Comment? Par qui? It explains what 
the Coalition Press calls the ‘‘ unreasonable ”’ attitude of 
France. 

The methods, financial and commercial, of German “‘ pene- 
tration”’ in Allied countries before and during the war are 
well known, as also are her efforts to weaken the Allies 
by revolutionary propaganda. This machinery of Pan- 
Germanism still exists, and is more active than in 1914, 
The great German-Jewish banking firms have connections 
in Allied countries, and international finance is manipulated 
in order to serve German aims. Let us take one illustration 
of the workings of international finance. The Hamburg 
firm of Warburg is associated with the Jewish-German- 
American bank of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. Max 
Warburg of Hamburg in 1917 made over a very large sum 
to Trotsky in order to assist him and Lenin in securing 
control of Russia. In 1919 he was chosen as head of the 
German delegation at the Peace Conference. His brother 
Felix of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., was the leader in 
America of the Pro-German movement before the Armistice. 
Another brother, Paul Warburg, a naturalized American 
citizen, was appointed a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which settled what loans should be granted to the 
Allies by American banks. According to M. Chéradame, 
he was responsible for a circular issued by President Wilson 
in 1916 advising American banks not to open credits with 
Allied countries for their purchases in America, and later 
assisted Max Warburg in his dealings with the Bolsheviks. 
At the present time there are behind Stinnes and Rathenau 
a host of international financiers working in the various 
countries in a similar way, and all exercising an immense 
influence over their policy. 

The victory of the Entente was not complete because 
Germany found in her defeat two powerful allies, Bolshevism 
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and international finance. What was the latter’s influence 
over the peace settlement we shall probably never know, 
though it can be seen clearly in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations which seems to be framed mainly with a view to 
weakening the British Empire, and especially in the Polish 
settlement, but it is easy to see that it is working at the 
present time in German interests. The exchanges are being 
manipulated in order that Germany may pose as a poverty- 
stricken country unable to pay reparations, while the vast 
industrial profits of her manufacturers remain untouched. 
Vast schemes are on foot for the exploitation of Russia 
and the realization of ‘‘ Mittel-Europa”’ by the familiar 
methods of “penetration” in the countries of Central 
Europe. The activities of Stinnes in these directions have 
alarmed even Germans themselves—“‘ With the progressive 
extension,” says the Vorwdrts of April 7, 1921, “of the 
domain over which Herr Stinnes reigns he threatens to 
make himself a real State within the State, and not only 
German workers, but the Government of the Republic 
also will have reason to follow this evolution with the greatest 
attention,” and the Cologne Gazette says: ‘“‘ That which 
Ludendorff failed to gain by military means—the Pan- 
German domination of the world—Stinnes will secure by 
economic means.” It is a matter of public knowledge, 
says M. Chéradame, that that great industrial magnate 
has for some time past been trying to organize, through 
Krassin, a scheme for the development of Russia’s wealth 
by an Anglo-German Syndicate, to which some American 
and French groups are to be added, in order to disarm 
opposition in the United States and France, and he has 
already secured vast concessions in Russia. All the indica- 
tions are that among other objects, Genoa is a means of 
facilitating the designs on Russia of a powerful group of 
international financiers. The Bolsheviks, having despoiled 
the rightful owners of Russian property, will now hand 
that property over to foreign Capitalists who will wax fat 
on stolen goods, and the destruction of Russia’s national 
wealth will open the door to international capital—in other 
words, to the Germans and the Jews. If there were no 
political designs to serve in this scheme, if German hegemony 
in Europe and the ruin of Capitalist nations were outside 
the picture, the morality of the business would yet seem 
strange, especially since it is ostensibly based on the highest 
moral principles, the reconstruction of a ruined world, 
peace on earth and goodwill to men. The Prime Minister 
has attempted to draw a parallel between Pitt’s efforts 
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to come to an understanding with France in 1796 and our 
proposed recognition of Russia. If Pitt had said to the 
Directory, ‘‘ French industry is ruined by revolution and 
war, and our trade with France is, in consequence, much 
injured. Hand us over the property which you have stolen 
from the émigrés and the Church in order that we may 
restore that trade’—there might then be some faint 
resemblance between the two cases. But, setting moralit 
aside, the project is futile because it is a scheme to enable 
Germany, with British, French and Italian support, to use 
Russia for her own ends, financial, political and military, 
The question is not whether we shall or shall not recognize 
Russia, but whether we shall or shall not assist Pan-German 
aims. The Bolshevik rulers of Russia are Pan-German 
agents. In order to understand this it should be borne 
in mind that Bolshevism is the fulfilment of the programme 
of the Secret Revolutionary Societies, a programme which 
can be traced back to a period prior to the great French 
Revolution, and which has been steadily pursued ever 
since. This subject has, until recently, been little studied 
in this country, though historians have recognized the 
immense part played by these societies in previous Revo- 
lutions, notably the French Revolution of 1789, in the 
universal revolutionary outbreaks in 1848, and the Paris 
Commune of 1871. Long before the war, Pan-Germanism 
had recognized the immense service which might be rendered 
by these subterranean forces in furthering its aims. There 
is also no doubt at all that Karl Marx was an agent of the 
German Government, and that the International Socialist 
movement was a weapon in its hands; and at the present 
time, as that well-known Socialist, Mr. Adolphe Smith, has 
told us, German Socialists dictate the policy at International 
Labour Conferences, are working in the interests of Pan- 
Germanism, and are using the Labour movements in other 
countries to achieve their ends. 

Thus, before the war, Germany was working not only 
through the open Socialist movement, but her Secret Service 
had the most dangerous revolutionaries in the world at 
their beck and call, and, as we know from the American 
Sisson Report, several of the present members of the Soviet 
were in their pay. The intermediary between the two 
parties was the Jew Helphand, called Parvus, and it was 
he who induced the German Government to send Lenin 
to Russia. “I had,” he declared in a German paper Die 
Glocke, ‘‘for a long time had the Bolshevist phantom up 
my sleeve before it spread itself over Europe.” Few of 
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the Bolshevist leaders were Russian. The Jew Krassin 
was, long before the war, the agent in Russia of the Berlin 
frms of Siemens and Halske, and Siemens-Schuckert, 
managed by a notorious Pan-German, Arnold von Siemens, 
a Director of the Deutsche Bank. He is now the agent 
of Pan-Germanism in England, and has established intimate 
relations with the Labour Party and their official organ 
the Daily Herald. Rakovsky, a Bulgarian, was a paid 
German agent during the war. Bronstein, called Trotsky, 
a Jew, was as already stated, financed by the Jew 
banker Max Warburg. Kameneff, Stekloff, Joffe, Radek, 
Zinovieft, and Litvinoff, are all Jews. Radek and Zinovieff, 
were German agents prior to the Revolution. There 
remain the three Russians, Lenin, who was undoubtedly 
a German agent, and received 70 million marks from the 
Deutsche Bank, Tchicherin, and Lunacharsky. Of these 
twelve men, who were responsible for the betrayal and ruin 
of Russia, nine were foreigners and eight were Jews. It would 
take too long to recount the activities of these gentlemen 
after the revolution, but it is noteworthy that Litvinoff, 
who represented the Soviet in England in 1917, at once 
got into touch with the revolutionary spirits of the Triple 
Alliance, and that his efforts were closely watched in Germany 
is proved by Ludendorff’s famous appreciation of the military 
situation at the beginning of 1918, in which he expresses 
his belief that the activities of the President of the Miners’ 
Federation would seriously weaken Great Britain’s resistance 
in the coming campaign. He no doubt knew of the inter- 
view, reported in the Daily Herald, between Litvinoff and 
Messrs. Smillie and Williams, and it is not surprising that 
it afforded him much encouragement. 

A study of the history of the secret societies indicates 
that Communism is not the real goal of Bolshevism. The 
latter is a religion inspired by a hatred of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and its purpose is to establish the despotism of a sect. 
Everything that has happened in Russia points to this. 
The number of so-called Communists is admitted to be 
only some 600,000 but of these comparatively few are 
the genuine article, and this inner ring is very carefully 
selected. Lenin has said he will try one experiment after 
another until he succeeds in establishing the form of Govern- 
ment which pleases him best. Hatred and the mania for 
power are the motive forces, but he is working according 
to the plan of the societies which have inspired these move- 
ments in the past. Nobody who has studied the history 
of Bolshevism, nobody who knows anything of its pro- 
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tagonists, has ever thought it possible that they can he 
turned from their purpose. Much light has been thrown 
on this subject by Mrs. Webster in her book World Revolution, 
but as her conclusions conflict with the Liberal notion 
that all revolutions are caused by “ a people rightly struggling 
to be free,’’ and as the “ highbrows”’ naturally throw cold 
water on anything which does not come within the purview 
of their own learning, her books have not received the 
attention they deserve. This is especially deplorable in 
view of the fact that the Irish situation can only be under. 
stood by taking into account the all-important fact that 
at the back of it is one of the most terrible secret societies in 
the world, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, tracing its 
parentage back to the eighteenth century, and organized on 
precisely the same lines as the republican Society of United 
Irishmen which was inspired by French Jacobinism. The 
members of the Society are mere tools in the hands of the 
few men who control it, whose identity is not known and 
who alone dictate its policy, which is a sealed book to the 
remainder. The history of this Society is wrapped in 
mystery, but its close connection with the Indian Nationalist 
movement and with the German Secret Service before and 
during the war are known, while the fact that it assumes a 
form which is known to be common to that of the Continental 
Secret Societies, leaves little doubt that the ultimate end 
in view is the same. The immediate end, the destruction 
of the British Empire, is undoubtedly the same. The Irish 
Agreement handed Ireland over to this Secret Society, 
which has Collins and De Valera at its mercy. The capacity 
for self-deception shown by British ministers is amazing. 
They cannot deny any longer that the outlook in Ireland 
is desperate, but they try to persuade themselves that 
they can leave Irishmen to cut one another’s throats, or, 
if the worst comes to the worst, can bring them to reason 
by an economic blockade. Will such measures prevent the 
massacre of Protestants and Loyalists? Do they really 
suppose that the “ humanitarians ” and “ good Christians” 
will allow the use of so barbarous a weapon? Indeed, in 
this case their attitude would be reasonable, for the blockade 
would injure the innocent rather than the guilty—it would 
be the consummation of that betrayal of the Loyalists to 
which Ministers have set their hands. But there is another 
reason why this policy is doomed to failure. The events 
of last summer show clearly that Ireland is merely a base 
for an attack on England, and the erection of a Terrorist 


system in Ireland will be the signal for a campaign of | 
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sabotage in this country. The revolution in Ireland is 
working out in accordance with the plan outlined in the 
“Theses of the Third International.” 

Neither Pan-Germanism nor Bolshevism can succeed 
without the other. ‘“ Russia,” says the spy Parvus, “is 
the only country capable of furnishing, by means of its 
peasants, an army which shall be alike for internal and 
external purposes, the passive instrument of the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Lloyd George, explaining his Genoa policy in 
the House, pointed out that there might be something 
worse for Europe than the present Government of Russia, 
the Soviet might be replaced by a Military Dictatorship. 
But that is just what the present system in Russia is. ‘‘ The 
army of the Soviets,” says M. Chéradame, “is in reality the 
German Army of Russia placed under a Jewish-German 
Command .... The Jew Bronstein, called Trotsky, has 
organised battalions of Tartars, Baschkirs, Kirghizes, and 
Chinese whose principal mission is to keep by force the 
Russian elements in the Soviet Army ... The General 
Staff of the Bolshevik Army is organized by German officers, 
who besides occupy all the posts in which specialists 
are required,”’ and he gives a list of twenty German officers 
obtained from a reliable source, who occupy important 
commands and posts. According to a decree of the “‘ people’s 
commissaries” of December 22, 1921, the Red Army is 
to be raised to the number of 2,500,000 men, with an 
additional 5,000,000 men in the training battalions, prepar- 
ing for military service from the age of fifteen years, The 
armament is to some extent British, but mainly German, 
and Krupp has taken charge of the munition factories 
of Putiloff and Okhta, as well as the rifle factories, and 
considerable progress is being made with the latter. The 
purpose for which this army exists was disclosed by one 
of the Bolshevik leaders to M. Jenneret, a Swiss professor, 
and his words were quoted in the Daily Chronicle of 
February 4, 1919. ‘‘ Nothing will be easier for us than to 
raise five million men to invade and crush Western Europe. 
Our alliance with the Germans will give the means of 
immediate revenge.” But before this Army can be used 
some measure of efficiency and order must be restored. 
On March 15, 1921, Kameneff explained the purpose which 
lies behind Lenin’s present policy. ‘If we recall Russian 
Capitalists we shall be obliged to yield them power, whilst 
foreign capitalists will content themselves with developing 
the natural resources of Russia without wishing to exercise 
power, but simply to make profits. We are making them 
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economic concessions precisely in order to preserve power,” 
Could anything show more clearly that Genoa is merely 
a means of strengthening the most awful tyranny the world 
has ever seen, and perpetuating a system of brigandage 
designed to maintain robbers in the possession of their jl] 
gotten wealth ? But the effrontery of the Soviet knows no 
bounds. It is only equalled by the gullibility of British 
statesmen. Krassin, their London agent, having settled 
with Stinnes, Rathenau, and certain London financiers a 
scheme for Russian exploitation, announces on September 25, 
1921, in the Petit Parisien, ‘‘ We are aiming at an inter. 
national loan without which we shall not be able to restore 
Russia. . . . It is France particularly which, in my opinion, 
ought to give money in the first place.” The object of 
this intense desire for money was disclosed in October 
1921, when the Soviet journals announced that “a great 
industrial and agricultural Syndicate had been formed at 
Moscow, comprising several great factories in the Moscow 
region and vast estates in Central Russia. The Council 
of Administration of this trust is composed exclusively of 
Communist leaders, at the head of which is Trotsky himself.” 

Looking back on what has happened since the Armistice, 
it is impossible to doubt that over and over again we have 
played into the hands of the Pan-Germans and the Bolsheviks, 
The Foreign Office, to do them justice, have not been blind 
to the danger, but have been too weak to resist the Prime 
Minister. The use made by the Germans of Bolshevik 
propaganda is clear. In April, 1919, The Times published 
a secret discourse of Brockdorff-Rantzau declaring that 
“the Bolshevik was an excellent article for export by 
Germany.” According to The Matin of April 22, 1919, 
a Conference was held at Zurich in that month, consisting 
of representatives of the German Secret Service, a Bolshevik 
agent named Aaron, representing Lenin, and a Bulgarian 
agent, Cohen, at which a plan was drawn up for German 
propaganda under a Bolshevik and Pan-Islamic camouflage. 
At the disposal of this organization were considerable funds 
belonging to Germany, Russia, the Young Turk Party of 
Enver Pasha, Kemal, etc. This throws an interesting light 
on the Caliphate agitation among British Moslems. 

The chief object of Germany after the armistice was 
to play on the fears of Entente statesmen that she would 
go Bolshevik. Hence Mr. Lloyd George’s consistent efforts 
to spare Germany in spite of his General Election promises 
and Mr. Churchill’s suggestion that Germany might be 
a bulwark against Bolshevism. Poland was an obstacle to 
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her aims, and Mr. Lloyd George obliged her by depriving 
that country of Danzig and Upper Silesia. It should be 
noticed how cleverly the Germans have influenced the policy 
of our Government in the direction of a rapprochement 
with the Soviet, through their tools, the Labour Party. It 
is fear of the Labour Party which has governed British 
foreign policy. The Bolshevik invasion of Poland in 1920, 
led by German officers, raised high hopes in Berlin; the 
whole British Labour Party was mobilized, and Mr. Clynes 
and Mr. Thomas obediently joined Councils of Action in 
that noble cause. Since then the activities of the Red 
Army in Southern Russia, in the Caucasus, and in Central 
Asia, have been of great assistance to Pan-German aims. 

To sum up, the Pan-German plan is to secure control 
over Russia’s resources with the assistance of the other 
Powers of Europe, who are to be induced to acquiesce, in the 
false hope of thus securing reparations from Germany (which 
otherwise are said to be unobtainable, but which Germany 
is determined in any case to avoid), restoring prosperity in 
Central Europe, and obtaining trade concessions for them- 
selves. This will have the effect of strengthening the power 
of the Bolsheviks in Russia who have throughout been the 
tools of Pan-Germanism. Having restored Russia and 
secured complete control over her resources in men and 
material, and having pursued methods of “ penetration ” 
in the countries of Central Europe, the day will come when 
Germany will find herself in control of the whole of Central 
and Eastern Europe. She will gain all and more than all 
for which she fought in the war, and the Continent will be 
ather mercy. It may not be necessary to engage in another 
war once the balance of power is overturned. Already she 
is succeeding in isolating France, the only country which is 
any real obstacle to her aims. With a little luck Great 
Britain might even be induced to enter into an alliance 
with her. Has not the British Prime Minister said: ‘‘ The 
future will be determined by ancient or new alliances” ? 
And France, we are told by our Liberals, our “‘ highbrows,”’ 
é hoc genus omne, is so unreasonable and prejudiced ! 

We are trying to reconstruct Europe by beginning at the 
wong end. It may be inevitable that Germany should 
reorganize Russia, considering her opportunities for doing 
%; it may be impossible to prevent her securing increasing 
economic control of Central Europe. The prosperity of 
Germany may be desirable from all points of view. But 
it is not necessary to be blind to obvious dangers and to 
walk into Pan-German traps. The remedy is to see these 
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dangers as they are and to take steps to avoid them ag 


far as possible. The first step is the closest understanding | 


and an alliance with France. 
To turn from contemplating the realities of the forei 


situation to consider the utterances and methods of British { 


Ministers is like entering a dream-world—a world in which 
the Leader of the Unionist Party, viewing Ireland plunging 
headlong into anarchy, recounts with satisfaction his 
historic proposal to the Prime Minister in the “ prison. 
yard,” and adds, “I am glad I did it.” A world in which 
we see the Prime Minister lecturing the House of Commons | 
for an hour and a half on the European situation without 
once mentioning any one of the vital factors in that situation, 
and recognizing Lenin as an honest and sincere man on the 
strength of a speech “‘ which I only read the other day,” 
the malign purpose of which that worthy has, with his 
usual frankness, since explained. A world in which the 
representatives of thirty-four States are called together 
to discuss the most delicate questions in the presence of a 
vast concourse, including six hundred journalists, and to 
make speeches, each of which has to be translated into two 
or three different languages, while the audience applauds 
its favourite orators and a blaze cf limelight illuminates 
the British Prime -Minister. A world in which you may 
read in the Coalition Press that “‘ it is the Premier’s mission 
to reconcile France to Russia” and that “it may be that 
he will bring off an even greater coup than the historic 
agreement with the Irish leaders in the small hours of that 
eventful morning,” and that “if the Entente stands in the 
way of European peace it must go.” Can we find any 
better explanation of these things than that ‘‘ Quem Deus 
vult perdere, prius dementat’’ ? 


a 


Postscript.—The above was written before the news came 
of the treaty between Germany and Russia—a_ treaty 
which is an open defiance of the Entente Powers, and a direct 
breach of faith on Germany’s part. It is only a further 
step in the Pan-German programme. It should convince 
even the Coalition Government of the folly of the course 
it has pursued. The success of their plans has made the 
enemy reckless, and they are coming out into the open. 
But the Coalition Press is still undefeated. 

It is, we are told, all the fault of France! 
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THE MAN WHO LOST THE PEACE* 


THREE and a half years have passed since the Armistice 
under the dictatorship of Mr. Lloyd George, and it is now 
possible to measure some of the results of his rule. In 
November 1918 the British Empire stood on the very 
pinnacle of glory. At sea, on land, and in the air its forces 
were unsurpassed in their strength and achievements. In 
Europe, it had sure and loyal allies, if President Wilson’s 
Government watched it with some jealousy and with the 
determination to weaken it in every possible way at the 
coming peace. Undoubtedly there were danger points, due 
mainly to the action or inaction of the dictator in power. 
There was the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland which he 
had professed to ignore and had thus left to gather strength. 
There was the enormous cost of administration for which 
he was in large measure to blame by the prodigal example 
he set in the Ministry of Munitions. There was the Com- 
munist conspiracy which he had denounced in speeches, while 
pandering to it in action, and which he had permitted to 
fix wages in every industry far above the figure that was 
eamed. There was, lastly, the impoverishment of the 
United Kingdom, exhausted by more than four years of 
stupendous effort, suffering and sacrifice, in which almost 
every lintel (outside Southern Ireland) had been smitten 
with blood, and the savings of a century spent. But there 
was nothing lost that could not have been made good by 
frm and faithful government, to which the nation would 
have eagerly responded. 

Through these three and a half years Mr. Lloyd 
George has been autocrat. The three great checks on auto- 
cracy in this country—Cabinet control, Parliamentary opposi- 
tion, and Press criticism—have been suspended. As 
the Montagu affair proved with its disclosures, Cabinet 
government has disappeared. Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministers 
are mere subordinates with no soul to call their own, who 
will throw overboard any principle at his orders, as has 
been seen in their acceptance of his Irish policy, of his 
Bolshevik policy, and of his financial policy. In the House 
of Commons there is no control of any kind on his caprices. 
He is faced, as the Morning Post has truly said, not with 
opposition but with incitement. As for the Press, he has 


* See “The Man Who Didn’t Win the War,” by “Centurion,” in April 
National Review. 
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discovered the means of converting the greater part of it 
from an instrument for watchful criticism on the nation’s 
behalf into a mere machine for propaganda, by the adminis. 
tration or promise of titles to its proprietors. Whatever, 
then, has been lost since the war has been lost only through 
himself. He, and no other, is the artisan of ruin. 

After the Armistice, there were four great aims to be 
secured in the peace negotiations. They were payment by 
the German nation which had made the war and inflicted 
all this misery and bloodshed on mankind; trial of the 
ex-Kaiser for the policy of terrorism and outrage adopted 
with his express and avowed sanction by the German 
armies; punishment of the leading German war-criminals 
for their infractions of the recognized laws of war; and 
security against a repetition of German aggression in the 
near future. This, again, involved the thorough disarma- 
ment of Germany or the enforcement of such conditions 
as would protect France against another attack. A fifth 
matter of scarcely less vital interest was the reconstitution 
of Russia and her liberation from the Bolshevik régime, 
without which there could be no enduring peace in Europe. 

At the General Election of December 1918, on the eve 
of the Paris Conference, Mr. Lloyd George obtained an 
immense majority by denunciations of Bolshevism and the 
Labour programme, and on the faith of definite pledges 
with regard to the peace. On November 28, 1918, he 
declared : 


When Germany defeated France, she made France pay. That is the principle 
which she herself has established. There is absolutely no doubt about the 
principle, and that is the principle we should proceed upon—that Germany 
must pay the costs of the war up to the limit of her capacity to do so. 


This was rightly regarded as unsatisfactory, and the North- 
cliffe Press at once urged the electors to require something 
more definite. It roused such a storm that a few days 
later, on the eve of the polls, Mr. Lloyd George amended 
his promise and made it run thus: “‘ We propose to demand 
the whole cost of the war from Germany... we shall 
search their pockets for it.” In the ‘Six Points” of his 
programme on December 10, he pledged himself to obtain 
‘* fullest indemnities from Germany,” “ trial of the Kaiser” 
and ‘‘ punishment of those responsible for atrocities.” 
Disclosures since the Armistice have revealed the fact 
that the pledge to “‘make Germany pay” was given in 
circumstances of singular duplicity. Mr. Baruch, one of 
President Wilson’s financial advisers, has pointed out that 
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Mr. Lloyd George had already privately agreed to President 
Wilson’s demand, that only “‘ reparation for damage,” and 
not “‘the costs of the war,” should be collected from the 
Germans. The Prime Minister withheld this important 
fact from the electorate, which would have voted quite 
otherwise, had it known. No sooner had he arrived in 
Paris and had the peace negotiations begun, than ugly 
rumours began to circulate as to his intentions on two 
vital points, the German payments and the treatment of 
the Bolsheviks. The claim for “ fullest indemnities’’ was 
pressed by France, Italy, Japan and Serbia, and by Mr. 
Hughes, the Australian Premier. It obtained no support 
from Mr. Lloyd George, who suddenly discovered that, if 
Germany were called upon to pay for all the loss and suffer- 
ing which she had deliberately caused, she would be thrown 
“into the arms of the Bolsheviks.” So early as January 
1919 he conceived the idea of summoning Bolshevik dele- 
gates to Paris, thus implicitly recognizing the Bolshevik 
régime ; and with President Wilson he despatched a secret 
emissary in the person of an American, Mr. Bullitt, “‘ to 
make a proposal to the Soviet Government” for its parti- 
cipation in the peace. On March 25, 1919, he prepared 
a remarkable Memorandum, which was published some 
weeks ago, and which was in effect a plea for letting Germany 
off and coming to terms with Lenin. About that same 
date he had various conversations with the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazetle, which were summed 
up in an article published by that journal on March 31, 
1919, without mentioning his name, but leaving not the 
slightest doubt as to the source whence the information 
came, 

The attitude revealed in this article was such as to 
cause consternation. Lord Northcliffe, who was then in 
Paris and knew all the facts, thereupon sent his warning 
telegram to the late Mr. Kennedy Jones, with the result 
that 370 M.P.’s, including practically the whole Conservative 
party, intimated to Mr. Lloyd George that he would lose 
their support if the Westminster Gazette interview—which 
is how shown to have been almost identical in terms with 
his Memorandum of March 25, 1919, represented his pro- 
gramme. He hurried back to London, and on April 16, 
1919, calmly repudiated the interview, and insisted on his 
own good faith. He even denied his intrigues with the 
Bolsheviks, mentioning Mr. Bullitt with scorn as “a young 
American gentleman,” and declaring that ‘“‘ we have made 
no approach of any kind.’’ The only excuse he has since 
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been able to offer for his statements on that occasion is 
that the Westminster Gazette article did not mention his 
determination to demand the cost of pensions from the 
Germans. 

As the result of his anxiety to protect the German 
rather than the British taxpayer, the payments to be 
made by Germany were whittled down in the Treaty; and 
Mr. Lloyd George himself in his speech to the German 
delegation on March 3, 1921, showed how he had broken 
his pledge : 


We are not asking for the costs of the war. Not apenny. Not a penny, 
» » . We are each of us [Allied Powers] groaning under a load of taxation to 
pay debts which each of us incurred to defend ourselves in this war, and to 
place the whole of them upon one country we fully recognize would be an 
impossible proceeding. 


But this was what he had definitely promised to do. He 
went on: 


We have therefore deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, not asked 
Germany to pay one single paper mark for the cost incurred by the Allied 
countries in defending themselves in this war. 


Even those halting and unsatisfactory terms were further 
whittled down by his efforts in a long series of subsequent 
conferences, in which he appeared to be fighting for German 
interests. Up to date, not one single mark has been paid 
by Germany for reparations. France and Belgium have 
been left to make good the damage done to them as best 
they could. Even the expenses of the Allied armies of 
occupation on the Rhine have been barely covered. There 
will, indeed, be a heavy deficit now that the United States 
has claimed £50,000,000 for the cost of its quota in those 
armies. As the price of letting Germany off, England and 
France are threatened with financial catastrophe, while 
Germany looks on and laughs. 

That England and France should be ruined to make 
a German holiday seems an odd kind of justice. Yet this 
is one of the first results of the peace for which Mr. Lloyd 
George is so largely responsible. In the reparation terms 
is a provision that German taxation shall be “fully as 
heavy proportionately ” as that of any of the Allied Powers. 
It has not been enforced. At the present date, by an 
official return, taxation in this country is £22 per head, 
while in Germany it is under £3 per head. The British 
standard rate of income tax is six shillings in the pound 
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and has remained at that figure since the war, while the 
German income tax was lowered last year. Dr. Shaw, an 
impartial American authority, calculates that the English- 
man is three times as heavily taxed as the German, having 
regard to taxable capacity. The evidence of such American 
inquirers as Bishop Cannon and Mr. Kaufman on German 
conditions is that Germany is deliberately evading pay- 
ment, even of the comparatively small amount which the 
Treaty required her to find. General Booth, who has 
recently visited Germany, has reported that he found there 
far less poverty and destitution than here, and far more 
evidence of prosperity. There is admittedly no unemploy- 
ment whatever in Germany. As British industries are 
saddled with taxation of over £1,000,000,000 a year, against 
a German taxation of under £200,000,000, and as taxes are 
a direct charge on production, our goods are too dear to 
be sold in the world markets. Our trade has sustained a 
deadly blow, because it is being required to pay the charges 
which should have fallen on the Germans, and because one 
of our best customers, France, has been so impoverished 
by Germany’s default that she cannot buy. Meantime, 
£5,000,000 in gold is being remitted by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to the ex-Kaiser, and over £1,000,000,000 of German 
money has been placed in investments abroad, to evade the 
Allies, with the secret complicity of the German Govern- 
ment. During the war British subjects were required to 
surrender their valuable foreign securities for the use of 
their Government. No such action has been taken by the 
German Republic against the German holders of foreign 
investments, and the German Government has just refused 
to comply with the Reparation Commission’s mild demand 
that it should move in this matter. 

As for the ex-Kaiser, the Treaty contained an article for 
his trial, which was pure ‘“‘ eyewash,” and the Allies pro- 
mised to “‘address a request to the Government of the 
Netherlands” for his surrender. Two gentle little Notes 
were sent on January 15 and March 29, 1920, to which the 
Dutch Government returned a peremptory refusal. It has 
always been suspected that, with the Notes, an intimation 
was conveyed that the surrender of William II was not 
really desired. What is certain is that if the Allies had 
been in earnest they could very quickly have brought the 
Dutch Government to heel. The British people was tricked 
once more. Yet there was definite proof of William II’s 
direct responsibility for the appalling outrages committed 
by the German army, in his letter of August 1914 to Francis 
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Joseph, which was captured by the French secret service 
in 1918: 


My soul is torn, but everything must be put to fire and sword ; men, women, 
children and old men must be slaughtered ; and not a tree or house be left 
standing. With these methods of terrorism, which alone are capable of affecting 
@ people as degenerate as the French, the war will be over in two months, 
whereas if I admit humanitarian considerations, it will last years. In Spite 
of my repugnance I have therefore been obliged to recommend the former 
system. 


The sorry farce of the Leipzig trials has made short work 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s promises to punish the war-criminals, 
The two worst of the men tried, Lieutenants Dithmar and 
Boldt, responsible for the fiendish crime of sinking the 
hospital ship Llandovery Casile and murdering as many of 
the survivors in the boats as they could, were sentenced 
to only four years’ imprisonment, and allowed to escape 
almost immediately after their sentence had been pro- 
nounced. They are still at large. Not one single person 
of prominence has been tried. Yet sympathy with savage 
and unrepentant malefactors is no noble trait. The German 
war-crimes, which included mutilation and torture, have 
been committed with almost complete impunity. 

As for security against any renewal of the war, that 
has not been attained. The French Staff were profoundly 
sceptical—and with good reason—as to the practicability 
of disarming Germany. For military reasons which were 
stated by Marshal Foch, they desired permanent military 
control of the territory west of the Rhine. Mr. Lloyd 
George fought against this on the assumption that the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 had brought the war of 1914, 
and that so the separation of the Rhine provinces from 
Germany would bring a new war of revenge in the future. 
But it is a psychological fact that revenge (except in novels 
and plays) is a very minor factor in human action; and it 
is a historical fact that the war of 1914 was declared by 
the victorious aggressor on the defeated nation of 1871, 
so that the Alsace question had little to do with it. The 
disarmanent of Germany was forced upon France as the 
alternative to the Rhine frontier; but so completely did 
she disbelieve in its effectiveness, that she required, as the 
oe of abandoning her Rhine proposal, a guarantee from 

ngland and the United States against any future unpro- 
voked attack by Germany. The guarantee was given in 
the so-called Triple Pact of June 28, 1919. So far as con- 
cerns the United States, the Senate repudiated the guarantee 
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shortly afterwards and left France in the lurch. Thereupon 
Mr. Lloyd George insisted that the British treaty also fell 
through, as it was conditional upon American support. 
Thus France has surrendered peace conditions vital for her 
safety in exchange for goods which have not been delivered 
to her. She is left face to face with a formidable and 
revengeful enemy, exposed to risks so terrible that she 
cannot disarm. And yet people wonder that she is indig- 
nant at finding herself thus “ jockeyed,” and in the same 
breath denounced for “imperialism” by the very people 
who have “‘ jockeyed”’ her! 

Second only in importance to support of France, if a 
long peace was to be secured, was support of Poland. The 
existence of a strong Slav State to the east of Germany is 
proved by history to have been necessary for the control 
of the German ambition to dominate the world. With the 
ruin and disruption of Russia by the Bolsheviks, who were 
sent to Russia by Germany, and at the outset supplied 
with German money for their treason, Poland was the only 
State which could supply the necessary counterpoise in the 
East. For once, Mr. Wilson was in agreement with M. Clem- 
enceau in desiring a strong Poland with access to the 
sea. It is sad to have to state that the bitter and invariable 
antagonist of the Poles was Mr. Lloyd George. He detached 
from Poland her historic port of Danzig. He deprived her 
of the Marienwerder district of West Prussia, through 
which runs the main railway from Warsaw to Danzig. He 
forced on the Allies the plebiscite for Upper Silesia which 
deprived her of most of a province that has a preponderance 
of Poles in its population. If he had fought for British 
interests at Paris with the energy which he put forth against 
the Poles, the record of the peace negotiations might have 
been much more fortunate. Even after the peace he con- 
tinued his attitude of animosity to Poland. In her desperate 
fight against the Bolsheviks in 1920, he allowed her to be 
hampered by the obstruction of a British official at Danzig 
to the transport of arms and ammunition through what 
was professedly a free port, placed at her service. This 
hostility to her, on his own admission, was dictated by the 
threats of the Labour Party in this country, which was 
notoriously swayed by German and Bolshevik propaganda. 

Thus at Paris the words of Marshal Foch to the 
Politicians were justified, Vous avez saboté notre victoire. 
As for German disarmament, if Germany had been made 
to pay, there would have been little money left for the 
stealthy armaments which are now proceeding in the 
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Fatherland. To prevent them, constant pressure by the 
Allies is necessary, and that pressure is not forthcomi 
owing to the inaction and ill-will of Mr. Lloyd George. Here, 
as in Ireland in 1917-20, he is playing the ostrich game 
and refusing to see evident facts. It is calculated by the 
French authority, Colonel Reboul, that no fewer than 
4,500,000 rifles and 30,000 machine guns are still in the 
hands of the German authorities. Though by the Treaty 
Germany is allowed only 84 heavy howitzers, between 
November 15 and December 23, 1921, no fewer than 600 
10-in. howitzers, made since the Armistice, were actually 
discovered at one single arsenal in Saxony. Orders were 
detected proving the direct complicity of the German 
Government in their manufacture and concealment. In a 
brewery at Frankfort 400 aeroplane engines of the latest 
pattern were found. In an “old-metal”’ yard, a Zeppelin 
intact, though deflated, was discovered. Secret depots of 
arms have been unearthed in almost every province of 
Germany. The returns of the German armament works, 
which were to be surrendered under the Treaty, were 
declared by the German authorities to have been “lost”; 
were found hidden, on a sudden visit of the Allied com- 
missioners to Spandau arsenal; and had again disappeared 
when the Allies returned to claim them. As for the German 
armed forces, these are being maintained on a vast scale 
under a variety of camouflages. There is a large armed 
police, with mine-throwers, flame-projectors, gas-masks, 
and machine guns, which is alleged to be needed as a pro- 
tection against the Bolsheviks. When the Allies protested, 
it was “abolished” by the singular expedient of changing 
its name. The Sicherheitspolizei vanished and the Schutz- 
polizei took its place. While the British Government has 
no money for aircraft, a large German air force exists, 
camouflaged as “ civil aviation,” with airships and with all 
the plant and plans for building with great speed all-metal 
aeroplanes of the most powerful type. A few hours’ work 
would transform these machines into the most formidable 
bombers, equipped with gas-bombs, which the intact Ger- 
man chemical works can at any moment turn out on any 
scale. Even the submarine clauses of the Treaty are believed 
to have been evaded. Definite information is lacking, but 
the French experts state that engines for submarines and 
parts of submarines are still being made in Germany. 
new fleet of U-boats could be assembled with great speed 
if this French evidence is correct ; and England to-day has no 
immense anti-submarine organization to meet a new attack. 
The repercussion of these disastrous peace terms upon 
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home affairs has been far-reaching. Mr. Lloyd George 
made the most lavish promises at the general election on 
the faith of the sums which he was going to extract from 
the Germans for the cost of the war. ‘“ The new world” 
and ‘‘ homes for heroes”? were among the items. He had 
not the courage, when he returned with nothing, to admit 
that these promises could not be fulfilled. He did not 
warn the public that there was henceforth only one way to 
the “new world ”’—by hard work and loyal co-operation 
between all classes in facing hardship and poverty. On the 
contrary, he acted as though the nation had suddenly come 
into vast wealth. After the Napoleonic wars this country 
had the signal advantage of a highly developed industrial 
system, which no other country then possessed. But it 
could never have recovered had not its Government reduced 
taxation and practised the strictest economy. The tax- 
revenue was lowered from £71,000,000 in 1814 to £52,000,000 
in 1817, or by about 30 per cent. Entirely different was 
the action of Mr. Lloyd George. He raised the tax-revenue 
from £837,000,000 in the last year of the war to the appalling 
figure of £1,058,000,000 in a series of budgets—an increase 
of more than 25 per cent. On this tax-revenue, largely 
through his measures, was superimposed a rate-charge of 
over £250,000,000 for local expenditure, so that fully a 
third, and perhaps a half, of the whole national income is 
now being swallowed up by the tax-gatherer and rate- 
collector. ‘Taxation of such a kind has never before been 
known in the world, and is nowhere paralleled to-day. 
There is no country in which the burdens imposed by the 
State and the municipality approach those borne by the 
British people. 

At the same time the internal trade of the nation was 
impaired by a policy identical with that followed by 
Kerensky in Russia on the eve of the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. Just as Russia was disintegrated by the principle 
of “ self-determination,” adopted by the Germans in 1917 
for the immediate purpose of splitting a series of weak 
States off from her, so has the United Kingdom been broken 
up. The creation of the ‘‘ Free State’’ in Ireland is the 
precise analogue to the creation of the Ukraine and the 
welter of Baltic States, controlling Russian communications 
with the two vital seas. National unity which we so pain- 
fully secured with such hazard and risk, has been carelessly 
thrown away by a dictator, using the votes of a party which 
calls itself ‘‘ Unionist.”” On the economic side, Kerensky’s 
surrenders to blackmailing extremists in the Russian labour 
unions have been exactly reproduced here. Mr. Lloyd 
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George had ample power to put down the Bolsheviks and 
revolutionaries in Great Britain, if he had had the “ guts” 
to use it. Their capacity to injure British industry is based 
on their intimidation of individual trade unionists. When 
it was proposed that all votes for strikes should be taken 
by secret ballot under Government supervision, his Govern- 
ment resisted that measure. He knew who the conspirators 
were, but left them at liberty to plot, precisely as Kerensky 
allowed Lenin to remain in Petrograd, defying arrest. He 
was aware that they planned the long series of strikes in 
this country in communication with Lenin, in order to 
paralyse and destroy British industry, and thus, by creating 
catastrophic unemployment, to bring revolution. The 
messages which passed between the Bolsheviks here and in 
Petrograd were intercepted and read; the very payments 
made by Lenin to his kept Communist newspapers here 
were ascertained. But the British Kerensky remained 
inert and only talked. 

One of the foundations of British industry and trade 
in the past was cheap coal. At this the revolutionaries 
struck, and they found a ready accomplice in the weakness 
of Mr. Lloyd George. The Coal Commission of 1919 was 
instituted by him with the object of nationalizing the mines. 
It brought in a report advising this fatal course; and it 
also recommended an immediate reduction of the working 
hours to seven, with a further reduction to only six hours 
in 1921. One of the immediate results of this scheme, 
which was only very partially applied, was that the pro- 
duction of coal fell and the price went up till the cost was 
on a jewellery basis. Wages were paid, under the threat of 
“direct action” (which meant war on the nation), that 
could not be earned, and before the coal control was 
abolished the taxpayer was being required to find a million 
sterling per week to supplement the miner’s wages; and 
the whole industry was insolvent. The abolition of control 
and this dole was resisted in one of the fiercest strikes which 
history records. The revolutionaries called out the pump- 
men and attempted to wreck the pits; and at first were 
only feebly resisted by the Government, which allowed 
enormous damage to be done before it took military action 
to protect the safety workers. Even before this strike the 
export price of British coal had risen from 13s. 6d. per ton 
in 1914 to 47s. in 1919 and 79s. in 1920, so that it had been 
almost sextupled. Since the strike was defeated, rather by 
the action of the nation itself than by any energy of its 
autocrat, the price has fallen, but, even so, to-day British 
coal costs per ton about twice as much as German or 
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American coal, so that a second handicap has been inflicted 
on British industry, in addition to crushing taxation. 

Another blow was struck to British trade by greatly 
raising the cost of transport. The eight hours day was 
introduced on the railway system and one uniform wage 
rate was established. The cost of this measure was so 
enormous, raising the wage bill from £47,000,000 in 1913 
to £173,000,000 in 1921, that another large dole had to be 
extracted from the taxpayer’s pocket and to be handed 
over to the trade unions concerned. When railway control 
was abolished to avert the ruin of the State, freights and 
fares were raised to such a degree that they are now reacting 
violently on trade. As even with these exorbitant charges 
many railways would not have earned their working ex- 
penses, the big lines were forced by Mr. Lloyd George to 
amalgamate with the small and poor lines, such as the 
Highland and the Cambrian, with the further consequence 
that one of the trader’s greatest safeguards—competition 
between the companies—has been destroyed. 

Mr. Lloyd George is credited with having remarked that 
the war has proved political economy not to exist. Such 
measures as the above suggest that this is not a mere 
malicious story, but that it is his real belief. He never 
seems to have understood that the capacity of this country 
to buy food and raw materials depends on its capacity to 
sell its products abroad, and that this again depends on 
the readiness of the customer overseas to buy. That 
customer is the real employer, and he dictates the cost of 
goods and the figure of wages. High wages are not irrecon- 
cilable with cheap goods, provided that the output rises in 
proportion to the rise in wages. But this is precisely what 
did not happen in England. The British miner during 1920 
turned out in a week of work as much coal as the American 
miner in one day. The British docker’s output fell so 
badly that it now costs 6s. to work a ton of cargo at Middles- 
borough, against 2s. at Antwerp. The shipbuilder’s output 
fell so much that the reconditioning and repair of ships can 
be carried out 33 per cent. cheaper at Rotterdam than in 
British ports, and work which cost £3 10s. in 1914 now 
costs £11 15s. per ton. But nowhere, perhaps, was the 
deliberate restriction of cutput under the criminal extrava- 
gance of Mr. Lloyd George better seen than in the business 
of building ‘‘ homes for heroes.” The cost of a cheaply 
built cottage before the war was about £250 to £300. It 
was swollen to £1,000 or even £1,200 in 1921, while the 
number of bricks laid per day, according to the Chairman 
of the L.C.C. Housing Committee, fell from between 800 
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and 1,000 in 1914, to 200 in 1921. It may be noted that in 
the United States the laying of 3,000 bricks a day is not 
regarded as any immoderate feat. 

British goods thus became so dear that the foreign 


customer would not buy them, preferring to go elsewhere | 


or do without, and the British customer had not the money 
for them. The clumsy arrangements for the adjustment of 
wages imposed by Mr. Lloyd George had not the elasticity 
needed to meet the economic changes that followed the 
peace, and one after another British works closed down or 
ran short time. At the beginning of the present year, a 
foreign expert who is quite dispassionate and knows this 
country well, after a careful tour of investigation, stated 
that the plants in the Midlands and the North were for the 
most part only producing at 20 to 25 per cent. of their 
capacity. Too high wages have driven their goods out of 
the market and deprived their workers of employment. 
The quantity of British exports has been halved as com- 
pared with 1913, though the burden of taxes and rates on 
the British nation has been more than trebled. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s remedy for every malady is the 
payment of doles. Under him the various forms of “ public 
assistance’ or outdoor and indoor relief have risen to 
gigantic figures. They absorbed only £25,000,000 thirty 
years ago; they are estimated by such authorities as Mr. 
Drage to amount to £400,000,000 to-day. Three-fourths 
of the inhabitants are now receiving this “ assistance” in 
one way or another. As the result, industries that are 
still producing are being loaded with yet heavier burdens. 
Thus in a case mentioned in the House of Commons in 
March, the rates on a shipbuilding yard rose from £2,100 
in 1914 to £12,600 in 1922. The charges levied on the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association and its workers for unemploy- 
ment insurance, are close upon £40,000 a year, and those on 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefold’s, £83,000, apart from the em- 
ployee’s contribution—an entirely new burden since the 
end of the war. 

With all this limitless expenditure which Mr. Lloyd 
George has not had the energy to cut down, and much of 
which he has himself imposed, the very security of the 
nation has been neglected. It was not denied by the 
Government in the debate on the Army Estimates that 
the dispatch of even so weak a force as that sent to France 
in August 1914 would be impossible without great delay, 
running into months. It will probably be found that the 
vast supplies of munitions accumulated during the wat 
have been allowed to rust or rot where they have not been 
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sold or broken up. The total of British troops on paper 
is slightly larger than in 1914, but against this must be 
set the fact that fresh obligations of the most serious char- 
acter have been recklessly assumed in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine ; that in Palestine grave trouble may be expected 
at any moment, if Mr. Lloyd George persists in the policy 
of forcing the tyranny of a small minority of Jews on 
Christians and Arabs; and that Bolshevik or Kemalist 
irruptions into Kurdistan must be anticipated. Moreover, 
in 1914 we had no land frontier in Ireland, such as the 
genius of the Prime Minister has created; and no mass of 
armed Communists and tribal Irish with tanks, machine 
guns and rifles, supplied by the British Government, in the 
“Free State.” In 1914 India was peaceful; Mr. Lloyd 
George with Mr. Montagu’s aid had not then roused it 
from its “ pathetic contentment’; and Egypt was under 
thorough control. Without calling up the conscripts of the 
war it would be impossible to meet the demands of even 
a minor campaign. As for the British Air Force at home, 
it consists of only three squadrons of twelve machines each, 
and three in reserve, for all purposes other than naval 
defence ; and the whole British Air Force is being reduced 
to only 314 squadrons, scattered throughout the world. 
This is an almost stupefying condition of weakness to those 
who know what the risks of air-war are, and the possibilities 
of attack even by such a nominally disarmed nation as 
Germany. That risk is very real, as may be understood 
by any person who troubles to study the dispassionate 
article on Air Defence in the new volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which is based on the immense experi- 
ence obtained in the war. Not only this, but aircraft are 
now becoming most formidable enemies of the capital ship, 
and it is quite uncertain whether in the future any navy 
without a very strong air force at its back will be able to 
hold the sea or lie in port. So seriously is the danger of 
attack from Germany taken in France that 220 squadrons 
of ten machines each are to be maintained during the present 
year. We, in this country, are existing on the sufferance 
of the French taxpayer, who is really providing for our 
security. Nor is there anything, except inherent incom- 
petence, to prevent the tribal Irish from creating a dangerous 
air force with the money—taken from the British taxpayer 
—which Mr. Lloyd George is handing over to them. A 
hice outlook opens before the people of this country ! 

For the Navy, it is sufficient to say that even the one- 
Power standard is not being maintained, and that, as the 
Government admits, “things have been scraped to the 
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bone.” At Washington, we sold our birthright of seq. 
power for a mess of pottage in the form of promises of 
American “sympathy,” which have not been made good, 
The Hearst Press continues its anti-British propaganda, and 
plans for crippling our merchant shipping and driving it 
from American trade by a vast system of preferential rates 
and subsidies in aid of American tonnage, are under con- 
sideration by the American Government. The debt of 
£900,000,000, which as a nation we incurred during the 
war, mainly through backing the loans of the weaker Allies, 
is being demanded from us, though fresh tariff legislation 
is being passed which will tend to drive British goods 
altogether from the American market, and thus prevent us 
from paying. It is certainly an odd way of showing affec- 
tion; but it is the inevitable result of the ‘‘ door-mat” 
policy pursued by the British Government towards Washing- 
ton. We all hope for an honourable and friendly under- 
standing with the United States; it cannot be achieved by 
the tame surrender of British interests whenever they are 
attacked ; and it would be much better for both nations 
if Mr. Lloyd George had the courage to say so bluntly. 
Within the Empire, weak government has everywhere 
brought its invariable penalty in difficulty and disaffection. 
In India, something like a rebellion was quelled by General 
Dyer at Amritsar, after a series of ferocious attacks on 
Europeans with heavy loss of life; and General Dyer was 
at once repudiated by the Indian Government and denounced 
by Ministers at home. The results of that policy have 
been seen in the rapid spread of sporadic disorder through- 
out the Indian Empire and in the natural hesitation of 
British officers to act, when they found that vigorous action 
on their part meant professional ruin. The Moplah rebellion 
smouldered on for months, involving far heavier sacrifices 
of life than General Dyer’s drastic measures had _ necessi- 
tated, and the visit of the Prince of Wales was marked by 
a whole series of hostile demonstrations. In the past, 
British rule in India was unhesitatingly supported by the 
great mass of the Indian peoples and by the Indian princes, 
because it meant order and peace. To-day, under pusil- 
Janimous Ministers, it means the toleration of anarchy. 
The real danger in India is that there the history of Ireland 
will be repeated; that the anarchy will grow until finally 
the dictator adopts the policy of “‘ scuttle,’’ and surrenders 
to revolution. Already the cost of government has risen 
greatly, as administrative feebleness always involves heavy 
expenditure ; and the Indian revolutionary is insistent in 
his demand for the imposition of fresh heavy duties on 
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Lancashire cotton goods, which must mean a new blow to 
British industry. Lord Northcliffe’s report on Indian con- 
ditions is that they reproduce in important respects the 
situation prior to the great Mutiny; and that the life of 
Europeans has never been so insecure since the Mutiny as 
it is to-day. 

In Egypt, the dictator has capitulated bag and baggage 
to the extremists, after producing chaos by his constant 
changes of mind. Lord Allenby had to report on his recent 
visit to London, that, in view of the promises made to the 
Egyptian nationalists, any other course but the grant of 
complete independence to Egypt would involve a serious 
war for which he had not the men or the means. Indepen- 
dence has been granted, though from the date of its conquest 
by Cambyses, Egypt has never been able to exist as an 
independent state, and though the surrender must endanger 
the vast sums which have been invested in the country to 
its immense benefit, under the guarantee of British rule. 
The provisions for the security of that main artery of 
British commerce, the Suez Canal, are such as to excite 
legitimate apprehension. In any case we may expect to 
see British trade in Egypt saddled with heavy tariff duties, 
and a fresh market lost. 

But of all the surrenders of the Government, the gravest 
from every national point of view is that to Sinn Fein. It 
is grave because it is a capitulation to murder and crime, 
involving the betrayal of the loyal in Ireland and Ulster. 
There were two possible policies in Ireland after the war. 
The first was to establish Dominion Government at once, 
which, as Mr. Bonar Law said, meant virtual independence, 
and involved the triumph of Sinn Fein. The second was 
to combat sedition and crime with all possible vigour. 
Neither policy was pursued. Dominion Government was 
not conceded. A half-hearted struggle with Sinn Fein was 
maintained till the summer of 192], in the face of arson 
and assassination on a scale never before known in the 
British Isles. Many of the leaders in this campaign of 
savagery had been in the hands of the British Government. 
Collins, a post-office sorter, who bolted from London to 
avoid conscription, was among the prominent conspirators 
arrested in 1916 and released in December of that year 
from Frongoch. De Valera was allowed to escape from 
a British prison, and the police were afterwards discouraged 
from effecting his arrest in Dublin. The hands of the 
police and military were tied in every conceivable way ; 
and the British Government actually paid the forces in 
arms against it by its unemployment doles. Finding that 
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the murder of their comrades was in no way punished by 
the British Government, and that they were wretchedly 
supported by that Government, the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the “ Black and Tans” resorted to a policy of 
unofficial reprisals. When police were barbarously done to 
death, they retaliated by shooting Sinn Feiners. Irish 
criminals, if arrested, were almost invariably released after 
a brief term of imprisonment, so that they enjoyed practical 
immunity. Between January 1, 1919, and March 8, 1920, 
there were 1,089 crimes perpetrated by Sinn Fein, including 
the murder of thirty-one police and five civilians, and 
the attempted murder of sixty-five police and fourteen 
civilians; and in scarcely a single case was the criminal 
punished by legal action. Gradually the scale of crime 
rose till it culminated in the butchery of twelve British 
officers on duty in Dublin on November 21, 1920, in 
cold blood, some of them being killed in the presence of 
their wives. Still Mr. Lloyd George protested that he would 
fight murder to the death. He announced that Lincoln 
had faced a million casualties to save the American 
Union, and let it be understood that he would do the same. 
While he talked thus bravely on the platform, he was in 
secret attempting to open negotiations with the assassins. 
The sequel came in June 1921, at a moment when the 
Sinn Fein movement was known to be on the verge of 
collapse, notwithstanding the feeble and irresolute attitude 
of the British Government. The King was used to make the 
desired move on behalf of the Prime Minister, in his speech 
at Belfast. A “truce”? was “ negotiated’ which proved 
to be entirely one-sided, and which was impudently broken 
by Sinn Fein. Down to the passing of the Free State Act, 
eighteen of the R.I.C. were murdered; between Decem- 
ber 6 and February 20 there were 116 attacks on the 
police or troops, in which thirteen of the King’s forces 
were killed and thirty-six wounded. Under cover of the 
“truce,” the men responsible for the assassination of 600 
British officers and men and for a campaign of incendi- 
arism in England, were invited to come to London 
and confer with the British Government. Mr. Lansing 
remarked, on the strength of his observations at Paris, 
that Mr. Lloyd George was “no negotiator,’ and_ this 
the discussions between the Sinn Feiners and_ himself 
only too clearly revealed. The conditions laid down as 
indispensable bases by Mr. Lloyd George were one by 
one abandoned before the threats of the Terrorists. 
That Mr. Lloyd George was not impervious to these 
threats was shown by his sudden ejection of Sir Basil 
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Thomson, the head of the “Special Branch” at Scot- 
land Yard, from his post, because of a supposed failure 
to protect Chequers, near which establishment three Irish- 
men were seen—ascertained to have been entirely harmless. 
The end of the “ negotiations”’ was the conclusion of the 
“Treaty,” which destroys the United Kingdom and estab- 
lishes a “‘ Free State,’ whose nominal rulers (Collins and 
Co.) are not even required to swear allegiance to the King, 
and openly declare that they mean to use all their new 

wers to secure complete independence for Ireland. This 
is the “‘ settlement ” which Mr. Lloyd George has achieved ; 
and it was only achieved by promising the Sinn Feiners 
the cession of two Ulster counties, after he had assured 
Ulster that no alteration of frontier should be made with- 
out her consent. There was no time-limit in the “‘ Treaty ” 
within which the new “ Free State” was to ratify it; and 
it has not been ratified up to date. Mr. Lloyd George 
once more sold his country for the smiles of people who 
could not deliver the purchase price. De Valera refused 
to accept the “Treaty”; and a struggle between the 
daily diminishing forces of Mr. Kerensky Collins and the 
daily growing battalions of Mr. Lenin De Valera has already 
begun—the latter seeking the immediate establishment of 
an independent Irish republic. In the opinion of all on 
the spot, it is only a question of weeks before De Valera 
wins or reaches a ‘“frame-up” with his opponent, and 
delivers an attack on Ulster. Meantime British trade with 
Ireland, estimated at £150,000,000 a year, is coming to a 
standstill, and, at the best, has the prospect of being ham- 
pred by a hostile tariff; a valuable market has been 
sacrificed ; a new language difficulty has been created by 
the introduction of Erse, which most of the Sinn Feiners 
do not even pretend to understand; a new currency is to 
follow; enormous charges have been laid on the British 
taxpayer; a land frontier has come into existence; and 
the whole South of Ireland has lapsed into anarchy, blood- 
thed and Bolshevism. 

“By their fruits ye know them.” We can guess what 
posterity will say of this abject surrender which is as in- 
jrious to England as it is cruel to Ireland herself. Our 
Ministers rub their hands as they watch the two factions 
thooting each other and harrying Ulster with the gleeful 
mark that, “if Irish blood is shed, it is shed by Irish 
hands.”” With this great feat behind him, Mr. Lloyd George 
proceeded to the Genoa Conference to ‘‘ reconstruct Europe,” 
by bringing “ peace,” as he has “ reconstructed ” Ireland 
by his “‘ Treaty ” and its “settlement.” The real aim was 
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to collogue with the Bolsheviks, for whom, as has been 
seen since the days of the Paris Conference, he has always 
had an inexplicable affection. With them he concluded 
his “trade agreement ” of 1920, which in effect gave them 
power to sell their stolen property in this country. It 
was heralded with the usual extravagant promises which 
have not been fulfilled. The total of British goods exported 
to Russia for eleven months last year is estimated officially 
at £2,300,000, and it is suspected that this figure is much 
above the mark. But, even in the palmiest days before 
the war, British trade with Russia was never very con- 
siderable, varying over a long term of years between 3 and 
5 per cent. of our total exports. From this, again, must 
be deducted our trade with the new Border States, now 
independent, so that there is no prospect of serious relief 
for our unemployed from that source. Ireland is a ten or 
fifteen times more important market. 

Genoa was devised as an election “stunt” in January, 
when Mr. Lloyd George contemplated an immediate appeal 
to the country. He has clung to it obstinately because it 
keeps him in the limelight and he fancies that it will win 
him votes. The immorality of conferring with brutal and 
treacherous criminals, such as the Russian Bolsheviks— 
men whom he has himself denounced in the most violent 
terms—troubles him not one whit. No one but himself 
supposes that any good can come from Genoa. The United 
States would have nothing to do with the conference. The 
French Government is admittedly hostile to the whole 
business. If benefit to British trade were sought, a more 
immediate and practical method of securing it would be, 
as Mr. Bonar Law suggested, to reduce expenditure and 
taxation at home, and thus enable our home market to 
revive. Russia has been so thoroughly ruined by her 
tyrants that the best judges believe an expenditure of at 
least £500,000,000 of capital will be necessary to reconstruct 
her transport system ; and who is likely to be fool enough 
to advance the money in face of the Russian record of 
repudiation ? What is behind all this is a secret plan, 
dangled by the German multi-millionaire, Herr Stinnes, and 
cosmopolitan financers, before Mr. Lloyd George for a vast 
German exploitation of Russia with British money—which 
is positively to be advanced to Germany for that purpose— 
in exchange for a vague promise to pay over some part of 
the proceeds as “ reparations.” It is another bargain with 
people who will not or cannot deliver the goods. There is 
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no cure for British trade troubles but internal peace (which | 


the Bolsheviks are determined to prevent), hard work, the 
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strictest retrenchment, and sane government. Genoa is a 
mere mirage, and a very costly and time-wasting mirage.* 

It is true to-day, as it was true in 1802, when Count 
Woronzoff wrote it, that “if this Government lasts, the 
British Empire will not last,” for “‘ this Government” is 
the rule of a single man. If that single man were a Lincoln, 
a Cromwell, or a Napoleon, there might be hope; but he 
is a very ordinary human being, perverse by nature and 
a born intriguer; though possibly possessing some kindly 
qualities not en éwdence. He has this incurable defect as 
a ruler, that he is by disposition what the Americans call 
a “quitter.” He lacks moral toughness in his fibre and is 
altogether without tenacity. He will always yield before 
danger and difficulty because of these two defects, unless 
strong countervailing pressure is applied; and it is the 
shame of the Conservative party and its leaders that they 
have failed to apply it, and that they have palliated his 
reckless adventures by asserting that it is not his fault if heis 
unable to look beyond his nose. They declare him to be 
sincere when he denounces Bolshevism and then walks arm 
in arm with it. Charitably disposed persons may rank 
him with Marshal Bazaine, who undid one day what he 
had done the previous day, and never appeared to remember 
to-day what he had said yesterday. Though Bazaine was 
sentenced to be shot, it now seems universally to be ad- 
mitted that he was only weak in his want of principle and 
in his fatal propensity for intrigue; and that he betrayed 
his country without intending it, and indeed believing that 
his retention of power was indispensable to it. But there 
is a less charitable view of Mr. Lloyd George to which 
circumstances are constraining an ever-increasing number 
of people, viz., that he is a malignant who enjoys injuring 
the interests of which he is trustee. Who knows ? 

* The treaty between the Bolsheviks and Germans at Genoa has been 
received with affected surprise by Mr. Lloyd George, but its negotiation was 
known in Berlin a week before the document was signed, and the very terms 
were mentioned. What is not known is the secret understanding behind it, 
which undoubtedly exists, and is believed to contain provision for a develop- 
ment of the Soviet submarine and air forces under German direction. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s friends are left to impale themselves on the horns of a 
dilemma : their wonderful leader must be either a fool or a knave—a fool if 
he did not know of this treaty ; a knave if he treacherously went behind the 
backs of the Allies and encouraged the two criminal States in their intrigue. 
Remembering the Bullitt episode, the affair of the Westminster Gazette inter- 
view, and the treachery to Ulster in the Irish negotiations, no particular 
importance can be attached to any statements made by the Prime Minister 
himself. He will say what suits his interests at the moment. The House 
of Commons—if it has a spark of courage left—should investigate the whole 
business and drag out the ugly truth when he gets back from his spvech- 
making and fraternizing with murder. 

CENTURION 


THE DIE-HARD MOVEMENT AND THE 
COALITION 


THE Die-hard movement represents a large volume of opinion 
in the country, although it is not voiced by many members 
of the existing Parliament. Among the small body of its 
active supporters in both Houses there are men of ability, 
honesty and courage. They hold no office and control no 
patronage ; and it is wonderful what power the control of 
patronage confers. In pointing out the vital importance, 
under Parliamentary institutions, of any Government 
having “the legitimate influence and salutary check of 
a constitutional Opposition,” Disraeli emphasized the undue 
power which a Minister, exercising patronage, may, in the 
absence of a regular Opposition, obtain: ‘‘ A popular 
assembly without parties—five hundred isolated indi- 
viduals—cannot stand five years against a Minister with 
an organized Government without becoming a servile 
Senate.” 

The facility with which men who have been so fortunate 
as to hold high office convince themselves that they are 
indispensable is really astounding. They appear wholly 
unable to realize that if some unlucky epidemic were to 
deprive the Conservative Party of the services of all those 
who are called its leaders, there would be no difficulty in 
finding men who could supply their places. The country 
needs as Ministers courageous, honest, well-educated and 
capable men; and England has plenty of such men. The 
permanent officials of each department always ease the path 
of a new Minister. In the public interest it is, indeed, of 
the first importance that the myth of the indispensability 
of particular Ministers should be dispelled. 

In the debate on Sir W. Joynson-Hicks’s want-of-conf- 
dence motion, Mr. Chamberlain referred, in several parts 
of his speech, to “this new Cabinet.” The humour was a 
little forced, it being impossible for men out of office to 
form a Cabinet; but the expression was intended to indi- 
cate Mr. Chamberlain’s contempt for the notion that, 
from the Conservative ranks, a Cabinet could be formed 
without existing Ministers being parties. The Die-hard 
movement is designed to check, in politics, the substitution 
of opportunism for principle, and to secure honesty and 


consistency in politics. But Mr. Chamberlain in his speech | 
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jn the House of Commons treated the matter very differently. 
“ For the sake of narrow Party spirit and old Party jealousy,” 
the Die-hards “‘ were wrecking the great causes for which 
they were working.” The expression ‘“ wrecking”? would 
appear to have been used merely as a term of abuse. The 
Die-hards, no doubt, desire the Coalition to be broken up. 
into its component parts—-the result of which would be 
that Coalition Radicals and Independent Radicals would 
unite, and would together form either a strong Opposition 
or a strong Government, and would be faced by a united 
Conservative Party; thus the country would possess once 
more a constitutional Opposition, offering a reasonable 
alternative as a Government. Those who desire the break- 
up of the Coalition are not “ wreckers’’: the true wreckers 
are those who would maintain the Coalition at the cost of 
abandoning Conservative principles and breaking up the 
Conservative Party. 

Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to declare that “‘ those who 
were responsible for this resolution had deliberately refrained 
from stating the principle of the Unionist Party to which 
he and his colleagues had been untrue.” To point out in 
what Ministers have departed from Conservative principles 
might be thought to be a work of supererogation, seeing 
that the policy of the Coalition has throughout been dic- 
tated by a Radical-Socialist Premier, to whom his Con- 
servative colleagues have yielded on practically every occa- 
sion. Moreover, we have Mr. Chamberlain’s own admission 
in his speech at Glasgow on January 19th: ‘“‘ We have 
taken a grave departure in Irish policy.” A grave departure 
from what? From the principle of Unionism, to which 
the Conservative Party was pledged. And a few days 
after Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow speech, Mr. Churchill, 
speaking at the Central Hall, Westminster, stated as “‘ one 
of the dominant facts of the political situation,” that ‘ the 
Unionists had seen the very name of their Party rendered 
completely inapplicable.” If Mr. Chamberlain considered 
that the national interests required a complete change in 
the policy of his Party—a policy placed before the country 
by the whole Cabinet at the time of the general election 
—it would have been in accordance with constitutional 
practice for the Ministry to resign office. When Sir Robert 
Peel changed his views upon the question of Protection, 
he was attacked with great bitterness, notwithstanding 
that he had resigned office and only consented to resume 
it after all efforts to form an alternative Government had 
failed. The departure from Conservative principles, more- 
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over, in dealing with Ireland, does not consist merely in the 
abandonment of the Union, but in the betrayal of those 
people in Ireland who have been true to King and country, 
and who have trusted to England’s honour. The bargain 
with Ulster, represented by the Act of 1920, has been 
violated by the agreement with Sinn Fein—made behind 
Ulster’s back—under which Northern Ireland is liable to 
be deprived of slices of territory. The dishonour of both 
the surrender and the betrayal is the more grave owing 
to the Government’s weakness in handing over to the 
rebel forces arms, ammunition, machine guns, and equip- 
ment, with full knowledge that a republic would probably 
be declared, and that, in any case, an attack upon Ulster 
was imminent. In the South and West, moreover, Loyalists 
England’s garrison in Ireland as they have been called— 
have been abandoned to the mercy of men not long since 
described by ministers themselves as “ a real murder gang”; 
and the victims of the betrayal have included those devoted 
servants of the Crown—members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

Although the Coalition’s Irish policy presents the most 
elaring example of cowardice and opportunism, the departure 
from Conservative principles is by no means confined to 
Ireland. The support given to Mr. Lloyd George by his 
colleagues in his advocacy of the principle of “ self-deter- 
mination ”—a theory invented by German-Americans as a 
solvent of the British Empire, which, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, must lead to general chaos—was inconsistent 
with Conservative principles. So also is the support given 
to Mr. Lloyd George in his persistent endeavours to obtain 
recognition for the Russian Bolsheviks. Again, it is not in 
accordance with Conservative principles that, with a view 
to appeasing the tiny fraction of the people of India which 
desires to interfere with British rule, and in opposition 
to the wishes and the interests of the general body of its 
inhabitants, a system of diarchy should have been set up, 
leading to disturbances, weakened Government, and general 
insecurity. In Egypt the magnificent work commenced by 
Disraeli in securing for Great Britain the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal, and developed by later administrators 
from this country, has been to a large extent undone. So 
also the acceptance of mandates over Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, under which this country assumes, for the time being, 
the responsibility and expense of administration, whilst ex- 
pressly excluded under the terms of mandate from obtaining 
any advantage or benefit whatever, beyond such as may 
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be enjoyed by the rest of the world is not a policy of which 
Conservative opinion can be expected to approve. The 
home policy of the Coalition—including the proposal for 


‘effecting economies mainly by reducing our defensive 


forces whilst leaving our swollen bureaucracy almost un- 
touched—has been an equally wide departure from Con- 
servative principles. 

Ministers complain that their critics do not make allow- 
ance for the difficulties with which they have been faced. 
The fact is, however, that the chief difficulties which Ministers 
have met with have not been the result of the war, but have 
been, in the main, of their own creation. To appoint, for 
example, as Secretary for India, a politician bent on disturb- 
ing the “‘ pathetic contentment” of the people of India, 
was a step certain to lead to trouble. And to insist—as 
Mr. Lloyd George did—upon the Covenant of the League 
of Nations being made part of, and placed in the forefront 
of the Treaty, necessarily delayed its drafting and accept- 
ance for several months—a delay productive of very mis- 
chievous consequences. So, also, the adoption of a pro- 
Bolshevist attitude in regard to Russia naturally tended 
to alienate France, to prolong the Soviet tyranny, and to 
encourage the worst elements in this country and abroad. 

Sir Robert Horne, speaking some months ago, described 
himself as “‘a Disraelian Tory.”” What was meant by this 
statement was not explained; but as Disraeli’s name is 
not unfrequently made use of by politicians in a difficulty, 
it would be well to refer to the statement of Conservative 
principles as set forth by Disraeli himself. In his famous 
speech at the Crystal Palace in June 1872, Disraeli summarized 
Conservative or Tory principles in the following terms : 


I have always been of opinion that the Tory Party has three great objects, 
The first is to maintain the institutions of the country—not from any sentiment 
of political superstition, but because we believe that they embody the prin- 
ciples upon which a community like England can alone safely rest. . . . There 
is another and second great object of the Tory Party. If the first is to main- 
tain the institutions of the country, the second is, in my opinion, to uphold 
the Empire of England. If you look to the history of this country since the 
advent of Liberalism, forty years ago, you will find that there has been no 
effort so continuous, so subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on 
with so much ability and acumen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the 
disintegration of the Empire of England. . . . Another great object of the 
Tory Party, and one not inferior to the maintenance of the Empire, or the up- 
holding of our institutions, is the elevation of the condition of the people. .. . 
The great problem is to be able to achieve such results without violating those 
principles of economic truth upon which the prosperity of all States depends. 


It would be interesting to learn to which of these funda- 
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mental objects of the Conservative Party, as thus laid dow, 
by Disraeli, Coalition Ministers suggest that in the conduct 
of the country’s affairs the Government has been true, 
So far as regards that portion of the United Kingdom which 
is called Ireland, “the institutions of the country ” have 
certainly not been maintained. And, instead of “ upholding 
the Empire,” disintegration has been commenced in Ireland, 
Egypt and India. The Government’s efforts, moreover, 
towards “the elevation of the condition of the people” 
have not been pursued with a due regard to “ the princi. 
ples of economic truth upon which the prosperity of all 
States depends’”’; with the result that their endeavours 
have produced the opposite effects to those intended, 
leading to heavy taxation, reduced trade and _ increased 
unemployment. 
KE. P. Hewirv. 


A WAR-TIME VISIT TO PARIS IN 1917 


From the east or “‘ business”’ side of the Messines-Wychaete 
Ridge to the “‘ Etoile” quarter of Paris is no small distance 
at any time, but in June 1917, to the soldier in the line, 
hell and heaven did not seem further apart than these two. 
Still, in a war of surprises one learnt to be surprised at 
nothing, and when the Colonel, coming from a conference 
at Brigade Headquarters, entered the dugout and said, 
“Anyone for a trip to Paris?’ one hoped that he was 
quite sane and that the strenuous work of the two preceding 
days had not unbalanced him. ‘“‘ Because,”’ continued the 
Colonel, “‘ at three o’clock to-morrow morning there is a 
train car going from Wulverghem which could take you to 
Cassel, where you can get on a box-car the C.E. is sending 
to Paris for some spares. I can do without two of you 
for this short time.”’ 

It was just a day after the successful attack by the 2nd 
Army on the Wychaete Ridge, and our new line was pushed 
well over the crest and down the eastern slope almost 
to Warneton. On the morning of the 7th, at three o’clock, 
the long line of mines had “‘ gone up” and the waves of the 
British attack went over the top from the “ Bull Ring” 
down to near Armentiéres. Only a slight resistance was 
encountered from the momentarily demoralized Boche, 
the concentrated “hate” of over 600 heavy guns com- 
pleting the disintegration of his first and second lines so 
happily initiated by the exploding mines. At the moment 
our new line was by no means complete. The Boche, 
realizing that we had no intention of pressing further, had 
recovered himself and was becoming offensive again— 
most offensive, one might say. Communications with the 
rear over the Ridge were anything but complete. Rations 
had to come by pack transport until roads could be made ; 
evacuation of wounded and sick was difficult; and, in a 
word, like all infantry organizing and cleaning-up a newly 
captured line, we were not in a bed of roses. 

Into this cheerful picture—only rendered bright by the 
adorable and truly loyal weather—intruded the Colonel 
with his talk of trips to Paris. Small wonder if he struck 
us a8 insane, or at least slightly inconsequent in his con- 
versation! Nevertheless, the unexpected had happened, 
and a happy stroke of fortune had come our way. The 
Colonel at the Brigade Conference had met the Chief 
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Engineer of the Army, who mentioned that he was sendi 

a box-car to Paris on the 9th to fetch odds and ends for 
one of his pet water installations. The battle for the 
moment was over; there was room for two extra persons 
in the car. It only rested to choose them. “ But,” said 
the Colonel, “if anything goes wrong with the compan 
during your absence, do not come to me with any tale of 
having been on leave in Paris.” 

I hastened to assure him of the ability of the company to 
‘“‘carry-on’’ and even improve during our absence, and 
especially that it greatly needed repose after the recent 
strain. To this he concurred, and added: ‘‘ Take McKenzie 
with you; he’s had a rough passage lately, and a change 
will do him no harm.” Behold us then—McKenzie and I—at 
three o’clock next morning, dirty in person but high in spirit, 
treading with the elastic step of youth the bumpy track 
leading back to Wulverghem and, as we hoped, Paris, that 
paradise of hot baths, clean clothes, theatres, restaurants— 
in a word, of all the amenities of civilization—far from the 
madding Boche, the dust, the mud, and the sometimes too 
exciting life of the front line. “I shall,’ said McKenzie 
solemnly, “have a hot bath on arrival, another before 
turning in, a third on getting up, a fourth at bedtime on 
Thursday night, a fifth before we start back on Friday 
morning. That makes,’ he went on in rapturous contem- 
plation, “‘five hot baths in forty-eight hours! Oh, my 
God! do hurry up; we might miss the car!” 

McKenzie, in private life an Oxford don, had of late 
been leading the exacting life of a platoon commander, 
whose first thoughts on awaking daily should be, we were 
told, ‘‘ Am I offensive enough ?”’ ‘‘ Have I a really offensive 
spirit?’ and similar self-catechism. Consequently, in 
furtherance of his admirable desire to be ‘“‘ offensive ”—a 
disposition amply reciprocated by the Boche opposite— 
McKenzie daily exposed himself to destruction ; but while 
these risks left him cold, the inevitable personal uncleanliness 
of trench life irritated and worried him extremely. He 
summed up, therefore, his short liberty and its possibilities 
in terms of baths. 

The walk from the line to Wulverghem held little of 
interest for us, but to a stranger to such scenes it could 
not have been other than enthralling, for our way lay right 
across yesterday’s battlefield, still strewn with the debris 
of the fray. Now we passed the site of the old Boche front 
line, twisted and torn out of all recognition by the barrage. 
Heaps of abandoned ammunition, empty cases, broken 
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rifles, helmets, equipment, here and there a body not yet 
put mercifully out of sight, twisted tree-stumps, charred 
pushes, and, in a word, a “ Bairnsfather” landscape 
stretched on all sides. Again, we chanced on two derelict 
tanks—gaping rents in their sides showing the manner 
of their undoing—and a step or two further on a group of 
German trench mortars, still in their pits, pointing their 
ugly mouths towards our old line. 

Even at this hour the road near Wulverghem was a 
gene of much activity—the ubiquitous sapper officer 
already laying out his new roads; labour companies at 
work ‘‘clearing’’ the captured area behind the Ridge; 
first-aid posts and dressing-stations refitting after the 
strenuous work of the last two days; watercarts and am- 
bulances here and there on their journey, and one or two 
field batteries, of a very matutinal frame of mind, already 
“registering ’? on some point dappui in the new Boche 
position—making an awful din about it, too: one after 
another the shells went screaming off towards the Boches, 
to spoil, as we fondly hoped, their beauty sleep. Further 
on we met water-tank lorries, those invaluable modern 
gunga dins, fussing along with much clatter towards our 
line. At Wulverghem—or at what was Wulverghem— 
we found to our great satisfaction the car. Throwing 
our packs in front, we ensconced ourselves snugly in the 
back and started for Bailleul, then by the Meteren and 
Caestre road into Cassel. It was nearly 5 a.m.—or, as the 
R.T.O. says, “five hours ’”—when we ascended the green and 
charming hill on the very apex of which perches Cassel. 

The “high gods”»—by whom we mean the 2nd Army 
Stafi—were still wrapped in Olympian slumber; but that 
gave us little concern, since the box-car was waiting in 
readiness for the long run to which we were so much looking 
forward. It was a delicious sunny summer’s morning, 
and having transferred our few possessions from the Sunbeam 
to the box-car, we started on our long journey, Lillers via 
Hazebrouck being our first objective, then successively 
St. Pol, Doullens, Amiens, Beauvais and Paris. The peace, 
contentment and general feeling of bien-étre induced in 
the hearts and minds of two war-worn soldiers by that 
unforgettable drive through the calm French country-side 
can readily be imagined. The quiet hum of our engine 
fell soothingly on ears long accustomed to the assorted and 
unpleasant noises of modern trench warfare. The beautiful 
and varied landscape, with its richly timbered and culti- 
vated country-side, fields of golden corn or of green pasture 
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and dotted here and there with reddish-brown cattle 
(each tethered to her post to ensure intensive grazing) 
afforded a continual feast to eyes overused to gazing at 
scenes of desolation and destruction. Pleasantly undulated 
but in the main flat country up to Doullens, after that town 
gives way to really rolling and hilly surroundings, with 
green and well watered valleys supported by high wood. 
crowned hills, and through the green foliage, ever and 
anon, on either side of the road, one caught a glimpse of 
white or red chateaux, cool and dignified in their green 
framing. 

Every few kilometres we passed neat villages, gay in the 
morning sunshine, just awaking to the daily task. The 
white straight roadway, with its inevitable double line of 
poplars, stretched ever far ahead of us, and spoke of many 
dusty kilometres ere we could win to the streets of Paris, 
Here and there we saw British camps or depots by the 
roadside, busy as beehives and quite as crowded, and as 
the morning advanced we passed parties of peasants on 
their way to market, school-children, and sometimes groups 
of German prisoners at work on the roadway. 

What a joy it was to fly through all these commonplace 
features of the French country-side, to see the comfortable 
and thriving towns, picturesque churches and mairies, 
orchards, fields and barns, teeming animal and bird life, 
quaint old squares and markets all wrapped in peaceful 
security, while the inhabitants busied themselves with 
their various occupations. Commonplace enough in pre 
war days, but after a long experience of the grim scenery 
of war a very paradise of peace and contentment. We 
halted at Beauvais for lunch, finding an excellent hostelry 
in the broad square, and, notwithstanding the hunger 
induced by our long drive through the keen air, found 
time first to visit the magnificent cathedral, an edifice 
of rare and unusual beauty. Thenceforward to Paris the 
journey was quickly accomplished. 

At Paris we established ourselves in the Hétel Edouard 
VII, not yet become the seat of the Italian Delegation; nor, 
indeed, in June 1917 did one’s thoughts envisage a Peace 
Conference, or the events which a short sixteen months 
were to produce. The Hétel Edouard VII is one of the 
most recent and magnificent of the Paris hotels, with truly 
palatial accommodation. Only people who are very often 
forced to forgo the luxury of a bed can imagine the enthusiasm 
which that very ordinary piece of furniture can inspire 
after a certain deprivation of its drowsy comforts. When 
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~—as here in Paris—there is added a bathroom and every 
modern luxury, the joy of two extremely dusty and “‘ part- 
worn” soldiers can be easily pictured. 

Our ablutions finished, we made haste to descend, and, 
leaving the hotel, to plunge into the vortex of the Paris 
greets. Turning out of the Rue Edouard VII, we followed 
the line of the Grands Boulevards to the Opéra and beyond. 
It would be difficult to express our contentment. Just to 
be alive and clean and in peace! Just to be surrounded 
by nice, ordinary, smiling people! Just to see the endless 
seam of traffic—fiacres, omnibuses, lorries, cars of all 
kinds and descriptions! Just to watch the incomparable 
Parisienne, fresh and dainty, dressed with her inimitable 
good taste ! Just to behold in the flesh the fat, funny 
Frenchman of fiction, the mdinette with her hat-boxes, 
the permissionaire in blew ciel, the lanky, spare American, 
newly arrived and still an object of interest to his French 
hsts! Just to enter and sit down in one of the crowded, 
joyous cafés, redolent of happy pre-war memories, there 
to watch the world and his wife—monde, demimonde and 
immonde, as Clemenceau is said to have divided French 
society! Just to sit still and observe all this very ordinary 
collection of mundane persons and things represented to 
us the perfection of human enjoyment. 

As it chanced, the evening was exceedingly fine, and 
seated outside our café we had an admirable view of the 
main arteries of Paris life. It will be recalled that two 
events of note had then just taken place. Firstly, the 
entry of America into the war; and secondly, the inaugura- 
tion of the series of raids on London and Paris by Boche 
long-distance bombing planes. Even as we sat there we 
had reminders of each of these events. Far up in the 
blue sky could be heard the hum of an aeroplane—one of 
the French patrol machines, which ceaselessly kept watch 
over Paris for Boche day scouts, whose ill-omened arrival 
ever preceded night raids. A moment later we were shaking 
hands with an American officer, a Colonel Baker, who had 
only a week previously visited us at the Front. 

Little parties of American officers and men were at the 
time being shown round our lines “for instruction.” 
How popular with the French the Americans were at that 
moment it is now sometimes difficult to realize. If it be 
tue that ‘“‘a king can do no wrong,” certainly every 
American soldier, however humble, was a king in Paris in 
those days. Americans were spoilt, as only Paris can 
spoil her favourites of the moment. They naturally were 
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proportionately gratified and impressed by the warm 
cordial reception on all sides. 

We British—or at least those of us who had gone through 
this phase in August 1914—regarded with perhaps a little 
cynicism, and some amusement, the general devotion to 
the new toy of the moment, knowing from experience how 
quickly Paris loves—and how quickly forgets! But, to be 
fair, Paris always provides a kindly welcome to us British, 
and we could then, as now, afford to share her favour with 
another Ally. At the time of which I write Paris, too, 
was in a good humour. 

The British offensive in Belgium had been brilliantly 
inaugurated with the capture of the Messines—Wychaete 
Ridge. High hopes were entertained of the further opera. 
tions which the 5th Army were about to begin. These 
efforts meant, of necessity, a period of immunity for 
the French portion of the line from German attacks, since 
German reserves would naturally concentrate opposite 
or near the threatened area. Again, the Americans 
were behind us, and coming in ever-increasing numbers, 
The Italians were supposed to have their front well in 
hand. England, reinforced by the American torpedo 
flotilla, was slowly but surely beating the submarine can- 
paign. Yes, Paris had reason to smile in June 1917. -All 
that was smartest in French society was still in town, the 
summer exodus to seaside or chateaux being not yet 
accomplished. The feminine section, too, reflected in their 
faces, in their charming toilettes, this contentment, this 
good-humour of Paris. 

Of course, there was much mourning, but if mourning 
can anywhere be made chic, it is in Paris. No sorrow, 
no grief can crush the innate good taste and sense of the 
appropriate which is the birthright of every Frenchwoman, 
and, one may add, of most French tailors. Another factor, 
of course, in the general brightness and gaiety was the effort 
made on all sides to give the officer or poilu en permission 
the happiest and best of good times during his short liberty. 
These latter, too, felt the reaction from the strain and 
danger of life at the front, and entered heartily into every 
form of merrymaking afforded by the “‘ Ville Lumiére.” 

So from all points of view it was a merry throng that 
met the eye of a bystander. As darkness fell we strolled 
towards the Restaurant Larue to dine. As we passed the 
Madeleine and entered the Rue Royale a magnificent moon 
was shining down on the city, turning everything into 
silver and making good the entire absence of artificial light. 
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The famous restaurant in the Rue Royale was, as one 
supposes every other restaurant in Paris that night, crowded 
with a brilliant and joyous throng. There was of course 
no orchestra, but to replace it we had the harmonies of 
cosy surroundings, of dainty frocks, of flowers, glass and 
silver, the music that is ever lurking in the chatter and 
freshness of careless youth, in the sparkle of bright eyes 
and the welcome of fair faces. 

The ordinary Englishman is not yet given to enthusiasm 
about mere meals, and even at the front one always fed 
well; but it were an injustice to pass without a comment 
on the excellence of that unique repast. 

It was not only that hors d’ceuvre, bisque d’Hommard, 
sole Morny, poulet Henri IV, péche Melba, the Pontet Canet, 
the Roederer and the coffee were supremely excellent 
in their several spheres; it was not only that our good 
host produced an extraordinarily fine old Cognac and some 
incomparable cigars; it was not only that the service and 
attendance were just what a French restaurant at its best 
can produce. No; it was rather the mise en scéne of our 
banquet, with its subdued lights, pretty girls and well- 
groomed men, the general feeling of comfort and satis- 
faction, above all the contrast with our recent experiences, 
that renders that “short leave’? dinner unforgettable. 
Dinner concluded, we proceeded slowly to the Casino de 
Paris. The streets were crowded with orderly traffic, and 
despite the lack of lighting, the moon shone on a cheery 
Paris with much of its pre-war vivacity and charm. Most 
visitors to Paris know the renowned casino—scene of the 
“triumphs” of Mlle Mistinguet and M. Chevalier, perhaps 
the most popular of Paris entertainers. They were both 
playing on the evening of our visit, as was also the exceed- 
ingly droll M. Dorville; but one must frankly admit that, 
but for these celebrities, the performance as a whole was 
oly an average one. Indeed, in England it would perhaps 
have failed to satisfy the average provincial music-hall 
audience. 

But for ourselves the French audience, as well as the 
players, afforded a continual interest. It would be difficult 
to assemble in one place more varied types of humanity 
of diverse races—French, English, American, Belgian, 
Japanese, Negroes, Italians and Jews—to cite only the 
more obvious. All classes, too, were represented—upper, 
middle and lower, with a fair sprinkling of those usually 
described in police reports as being respectively of the 
“criminal” or “ unfortunate” categories. All these mixed 
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together in the lounge of the theatre (where a jazz band 
created a fearful din) in a strange potpourri alone rendered 
possible by the indescribable bonhomie and camaraderie of 
the true Parisian crowd. 

Returning to the Hétel Edouard VII, one missed the 
night-life of pre-war days. Indeed, Paris by a little stretch 
of the imagination might have been Chester or some other 
quiet provincial town, so deserted the streets, so dark 
throughout, save for the moon. Here and there search. 
lights projected their inquisitive beams into the heavens, 
searching far and wide for a sign of enemy aircraft. We 
were glad to seek our luxurious rooms and sweet forget. 
fulness. 

The precious hours of the next day were spent in 4 
charming way. It was McKenzie’s idea. Having a friend 
in the Heavy Repair shop at St. Denis, he, with much 
diplomacy, telephoned an invitation to him to lunch with 
us at Armenonville, in the Bois. ‘* For,’ said McKenzie, 
“he will certainly come in a car, and after lunch we will 
get him to drive us all round the Bois.” The plan was 
highly successful, and McKenzie’s friend promised to meet 
us at Armenonville at 12.30 p.m. This arranged, we 
proceeded slowly on foot to our rendezvous. 

There are, no doubt, many more beautiful places in 
Paris—certainly in Venice or Rome—than the Place de la 
Concorde; but there is no place—to my mind, at any rate— 
at once so beautiful, so impregnated with the history of the 
past and so keenly alive in the present. I have lived much 
in Paris, both before and since the visit of which I write, 
but never have I entered the Place de la Concorde without 
a little frissonment, a little feeling of awe, a sensation of 
being, as it were, on sacred ground. It is perhaps excusable. 
Wherever the eye falls, be it on Tuileries, Louvre, Palais 
Bourbon, Pont Concorde, Champs Elysées or Rue Royale, 
one is face to face with countless mementoes and mont: 
ments of a kingdom and of a mighty race of kings; ofa 
nobility which, with all its faults, knew how to die; of 4 
Revolution beside which all other revolutions pale their 
diminished fires; and lastly of an empire whose Emperd 
—dead a hundred years—lives always as the world’s greatest 
soldier. 

Even as we traversed the square there came slowly 
debouching from the Rue de Rivoli on to the Place de ls 
Concorde a long train of empty market-carts on thelt 
return journey from the Halles to the Barriére and beyond. 
It did not need a vivid imagination to see them for al 
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instant as the tumbrels of 1792, carrying the “enemies of 
the Republic” on their last tragic journey from the 
Conciergerie to the scaffold. It did not need a visionary 
to picture in a flash the guillotine at its horrid task, to 
see the savage throng around, to hear the fierce ‘“‘ Mort aux 
aristocrats ’’ of the Reign of Terror. 

We followed the market-carts up the radiant Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, that most beautiful of the world’s 
thoroughfares, brave that morning in all the glory of its 
white fairways, green trees and ceaseless stream of flashing 
vehicles. Past the Petit Palais and the Grand Palais, 
past the Pont Alexandre and under the shadow of the 
great monument of Triumph, one and all bathed in the 
summer sunshine, until after some half-hour’s walk we 
entered the Bois. The Bois, that fine June morning, was 
a veritable playground: half the youth, half the age, and all 
the childhood of Paris had—or so it seemed—sought the 
shelter of its cool and verdant refuge. Nourrices and 
bonnes, poilus, balloon merchants, midinettes with their 
enormous hat-boxes, dogs of all kinds, types and races, 
Punch and Judy shows, lovers, artists, children of every 
age, agents de police, a few American soldiers and some 
British. Lastly, Paris society on horseback or on foot, 
taking its morning exercise. 

Through this interesting gathering we made our slow 
progress to Armenonville. For us, in our benevolent frame 
of mind, everything—from a Punch and Judy show to a 
dogfight—had its attraction. Our warmest hopes regarding 
the car were realized, and, lunch finished, we had a delightful 
tour of the Bois, past Longchamps and Auteuil and so up 
to St. Cloud, Ville d’Avray, and the hills overlooking the 
Seine and Paris. The view looking down on the city was 
incomparable, and one understood why Paris should be so 
dear to the heart of every Frenchman and to the hearts 
of many strangers. We felt something of that nameless 
charm and seduction of Paris so admirably translated into 
music in Charpentier’s Louise. Not alone were we looking 
down on a beautiful river winding slowly between green 
hills; not alone on a white and red city sparkling in the 
sunshine ; not alone on the Tour Eifel, the Great Wheel, 
the heights of Montmartre, the Ile de la Cité and the towers 
of Notre Dame. Not on these alone—though that in itself 
were a pleasure—but we were looking on the history of 
France, which is in some sort the history of the world, 
spread out before us as on a grand scroll ! 

We were a silent trio for some time on the return journey, 
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but our thoughts were of the olden time and very pleasant, 
The spell of the past was over us. Here is perhaps the 
secret of the charm of Paris—a radiant and _ beautify] 
present crowned with the halo of a glorious and romantic 
past. Again, as the finest and noblest traits in human 
character are brought out and intensified by suffering, 9. 
Paris, city of cities, never looked fairer, never more attrac. 
tive, than in that period of trial of 1917 which made such 
demands on her fortitude. 

Descending the incline from Versailles, we entered the 
Bois de St. Cloud, passing the beautiful gardens and 
fountains designed and laid out, like those of Versailles, 
by Le Notre. The old chateau, temporarily transformed 
into a hospital, provided the sole impression of life and 
movement in the otherwise almost deserted park. Crossing 
the Seine, we re-entered the Bois de Boulogne near Long- 
champs. Incomparable Bois de Boulogne! What is its 
subtle charm, its fuyante personality which makes it sw 
generis? Neither the Bois de la Cambre at Brussels, the 
Prater at Vienna nor our own Hyde Park, sister parks 
and woods that most readily occur to one, can suggest 
that feeling of joe de vivre, that sense of bien-étre, which 
sweeps over one’s mind on entering the Bois de Boulogne. 

Is it Longchamps, queen of racecourses? Is it 
Auteuil? Is it the Cascade? Is it the Tir aux Pigeons, 
with its tennis courts and pretty girls? Is it Armenonville 
or the Precatalan, with their sybaritic feasts? Is it the 
cool lake, shady walks, fairy copses and grassy dells? 
Is it the Avenue du Bois—society playground and ren 
dezvous of the elect of this world? Is it one or all of 
these possessions that renders the Bois so ridiculously 
primus inter pares? Whatever the cause, we loved our 
fleeting visit to its familiar surroundings. Tea at the 
Cascade, a walk on the Avenue, and then dinner on the 
terrace of Armenonville in the warm scented night. 

Back in the Edouard VII by midnight, we found 4 
message to say that the box-car had loaded its freight and 
would start for Cassel at seven o’clock next morning. Much 
to our regret, therefore, the small hours saw us—our simple 
preparations complete—ensconced on the driver’s seat, 
speeding back from our dear Paris to the line, to duty, 
and to whatever Fate might hold in store for two minor 
entities in the War of wars. 

NEWMAN CRAIG 
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SPITSBERGEN—A LAND OF ETERNAL 
SNOWS 


On June 17, 1596, Spitsbergen, an archipelago of approxi- 
mately the same size as Scotland, was discovered by the 
Dutch explorer, William Barents. He was seeking a way 
through to India by the north-east passage, and sailing up 
the west coast of Spitsbergen past the long mountainous 
island of Prince Charles Foreland, touched in approximately 
80 degrees north Latitude at the most north-westerly 
point of Spitsbergen. Here, on either Cloven Cliff or 
Vogelsang (the exact spot is not known) he set up a post, 
claiming the snowy land on behalf of Holland. 

Although Barents is the only authenticated discoverer 
of Spitsbergen, the Icelandic annals, written in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centurys, record that in 1194 Svalbard, four 
days’ sail north from the north coast of Iceland, was dis- 
covered. Svalbard may well have been Spitsbergen, but 
the land, wherever it lay, was too ice bound to be exploited 
by the Vikings, and it soon disappeared in the obscurity 
from which it had emerged. 

The first known chart of Spitsbergen was published in 
1598. In it the country is named Het Niewe Land, or 
the New Land, and the immense fjord now known as Ice 
Fjord is given as Grooten Inwyck, or the Great Indraught. 
When first discovered, and indeed for many years afterwards, 
Spitsbergen was supposed to be part of Greenland, and it 
was not until the middle of the last century that the 
Spitsbergen archipelago was circumnavigated by a daring 
Norwegian ice-pilot 

Since at the present day there is a widespread tendency 
to spell Spitsbergen with a ‘‘z” it is only right that the Dutch 
discovery should be kept in mind. The name as given 
by the Dutch explorers is Spitsbergen, and to spell the name 
“Spitzbergen”’ infers a German discovery, which of course 
is absurd. 

It can be seen from the Globe of Plancius, engraved in 
1612, that the Dutch, even at that early time, had knowledge 
not only of the west Spitsbergen coast, but of the north 
coast beyond Hinlopen Strait, of the Seven Islands, and of 
the west and south coast of Edge Island, and also probably 
of Hope Island. 

Thus the Dutch may rightly be called the discoverers 
of the entire Spitsbergen group. 

The earliest explorers do not appear to have been 
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interested in the great shoals of whales which at that time 
thronged the Polar seas, and even the bays and fjords; but 
a few years later British and Dutch vessels sailed for the 
northern whale-hunting in ever-increasing numbers until, 
about 1630, no less than 4,000 tons of shipping were sent 
up to Spitsbergen annually by the Dutch alone. 

At this time there was a large and thriving summer 
colony on the north-west coast of west Spitsbergen. It 
was known as Smeerenberg, and was equipped with a 
fort (in those early days there was considerable risk of 
attack from the vessels of other nations) a church, a bakery 
and other conveniences. 

It was about this time that the first wintering on 
Spitsbergen took place. Edward Pellham and seven others 
were left behind accidentally one autumn, and by their 
own forethought, aided by fortune, succeeded in surviving 
the ordeal. Their success stimulated another party to 
attempt the same thing a few years later. The fate of 
the second party was a tragic one for, attacked by scurvy, 
not a single one survived. 

For a time Spitsbergen provided a rich harvest of whales, 
But owing to indiscriminate hunting the supply in time 
became exhausted, the settlements vanished, and there is 
now nothing to show their previous existence except 4 
few graves and crosses. 

The whale hunters were followed by the walrus hunters, 
and when these animals, too, had been exterminated in 
their easily-accessible haunts, hunters of reindeer and 
foxes arrived on the scene. These land hunters were—at 
first, at all events—mainly Russian. They wintered up 
and down the coast in small communities, building for 
themselves wooden huts. Many succumbed to scurvy, 
but they were hardy men and their wants were simple. 

At that time, and indeed up to the beginning of the 
present century, foxes and reindeer were plentiful. But 
so indiscriminately and ruthlessly have they been shot 
that at the present day they are seldom seen. 

For an Arctic land the climate of Spitsbergen is not 
severe. The warm southerly drift impinges upon its 
western coasts, and even in winter the temperature is not 
always below the freezing-point. 

Spitsbergen lies very far north. Its South Cape is 400 
miles north of the North Cape of Norway, and its northem 
coasts approach to within 600 miles of the North Pole itself. 

Yet the summer up the Spitsbergen fjords, where one 18 
beyond the influence of the ocean fogs, is often a delightful 
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one. The rainfall during the whole summer may not 
exceed one inch, and for days and nights the sun may shine 
uinterruptedly. The midnight sun in Spitsbergen is no 
pale orb, low on the northern horizon and shedding faint 
beams over land and sea, but a thing of power and brilliance, 
banishing sleep and compelling work and activity. It 
is a memorable experience to see, after a day of clouds 
and greyness, the midnight sun break through the cloud- 
canopy and shine with soft warm light on hill, sea, and 
cream-coloured glacier, so that on a sheltered hillside one 
may lie and bask as comfortably as on a warm June after- 
noon in the British Islands. And in fine weather, when 
the sun shines continuously day and night, it is difficult 
to keep count of time. At midnight the sun is slightly 
lower than at mid-day, that is all. But then, even at 
mid-day it is comparatively low—I should say that at noon 
it is no higher than in Britain at the same hour during 
the latter days of September. Being so low, its rays are 
never unpleasantly hot, and when a wind blows it is almost 
always chilly. 

Winter does not leave Spitsbergen until the very end 
of June. On the 25th of that month, when I saw this 
northern land for the first time, it was entirely snow-clad. 

For six days we had struggled north through mist, 
rain, and contrary winds and gales. Never once had the 
sun shone upon us. All up the west Spitsbergen coast 
the fog had remained with us, but as we groped our way 
off the entrance to Ice Fjord the mist magically lifted, 
and we beheld a snowy world of peaks and rocky spires, 
fairy-like in its beauty. The sky was cloudless and of 
a deep clear blue, and into this ethereal sky rose the count- 
less hills) These Spitsbergen hills are not high; few of 
them exceed 4,000 feet, yet by reason of their sharp 
cones they are more imposing than far higher mountains 
with rounded summits. Almost as far as the eye could 
reach Ice Fjord extended inland, but at the eastern end 
of its ultimate branch, and nearly seventy miles distant, 
the great Nordenskjéld Glacier gleamed with pale primrose 
light in the evening sun. 

On either side the Fjord hills rose steeply. To the edge 
of the tide the snow lay, of incredible depth. Only on 
the most windswept ridges had it melted. The air was 
still, the waters of Ice Fjord were untroubled; yet in the 
air was a touch of frost unlooked for at the end of June. 

The summer in Spitsbergen is a fleeting one. It comes 
with a rush toward the end of June, and although the 
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ground is still snow-clad the finest weather of the whole 
year is often experienced then. July is usually fine on 
the whole, but a spell of rough and unsettled weather some- 
times occurs about the middle of the month. 

In the early days of August 1921 the highest temperature 
of the summer (64 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade) was 
recorded, but after mid-August the temperature quickly 
drops, and severe frosts are not uncommon towards the 
end of the month. In the first week of September 1921 the 
frost was so severe that the salt spray blown on to the deck 
of a ship instantly froze! 

On October 19th the sun shines upon Spitsbergen for 
five minutes only. From that date until February 22nd, 
it is constantly below the horizon, and in December mid-day 
is as dark as the midnight hour. But the darkness of 
the Arctic winter is often dispelled by the flickering beams 
of the aurora, and the Polar moon turns night into day. 
The ‘coldest part of the winter is usually after the return 
of the sun, and in February or March the thermometer 
may sink to—45 degrees, or nearly eight degrees of frost. 
The cold is a dry one, however, and as the winter is usually 
calm the frost is not unpleasant. At times, indeed, Spitsbergen 
is warmer than the British Isles. Thus on January 24, 1922, 
the temperature at the Green Harbour wireless telegraph 
station on the west Spitsbergen coast stood at 36 degrees, 
while at the same time the thermometer in London was 
no higher than 23 degrees! 

The Spitsbergen climate is extraordinarily healthy. 
Apart from the keenness of the air, which banishes fatigue, 
there is a complete absence of bacteria. A dead whale 
does not decompose as in more southerly lands. I saw 
a carcase at Green Harbour being greedily devoured by 
fulmar petrels. 

The whale appeared quite fresh, yet it had been lying 
at the edge of the tide since the preceding summer. 

Spitsbergen is a land of great possibilities. In it are 
found iron, gypsum, marble, phosphate deposits, and oil- 
bearing rocks. Only during recent years have its immense 
coal deposits become known, and now companies of various 
nationalities have claimed large areas of land. British 
interests are represented by the Scottish Spitsbergen Syndicate 
which has upwards of sixteen hundred square miles of 
claimed land, mainly along Ice Fjord, Prince Charles 
Foreland, and Stor Fjord. This Syndicate has not yet 
commenced the actual export of coal, and most of the coal 
already mined has been dug by Norwegian companies. 


—~ 
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In Ice Fjord the Store Norske Kulcompani had, during 
the summer of 1921, a collier sailing every fortnight from 
their mine to Harstad in Northern Norway. 

Further north, in King’s Bay, the King’s Bay Kulcom- 
pani had a large collier leaving for Norway every third 
day at the time of my visit. Even with the coal industry 
in its infancy some 200,000 tons of coal were exported 
during the summer of 1921. At the present time this coal 
is used only by Scandinavia, where the price of coal is 
much higher than in Britain. It is very doubtful whether 
Spitsbergen coal could ever be exported profitably from 
Spitsbergen to the British Islands. The distance from 
Ice Fjord to Aberdeen (our most northerly port) is more 
than 1,500 miles, and thus more than three times as far 
as to northern Norwegian ports. 

When conditions in Russia become more stabilized 
that country will doubtless offer a ready market for 
Spitsbergen coal. At present Scandinavia takes all that 
can be mined. Coal mining in Spitsbergen can be carried 
on throughout the year, but the coal is exported during 
the summer months only. The first collier steamship 
usually arrives in May, and the last vessel leaves early in 
October. The Spitsbergen seas are often ice-free until 
December or even January, but after the autumn daylight 
ends it is not possible to navigate a vessel through ice- 
strewn waters and dense fogs up an unlighted coast. If 
Norway takes over the suzerainty of the Spitsbergen archi- 
pelago it is possible that she may erect lighthouses along 
the western coast. 

At present there is a total population in Spitsbergen 
of just over 1,100 persons, the majority of whom winter 
there. It should be mentioned that there are no natives 
in the true sense of the word of that Polar country. No 
Esquimaux nor Samoyedes have ever obtained a footing 
on its rocky shores, so that the present population, consisting 
mainly of Norwegians, is a very recent one. 

The miners are well pleased with their lot, and there is 
no lack of volunteers in Norway. The men live in well- 
built houses, and in some cases have brought over their 
wives and families. In the largest settlement (Longyear 
City) three hundred miners work. This settlement, on 
the south shore of Ice Fjord and formerly owned by an 
American syndicate, prints its own paper money. There 
is a store where the miners can purchase most commodities, 
and there is a wireless telegraph and post office. A church 
(the first in Spitsbergen) was being built in the summer 
of 1921, and is doubtless completed by now. 
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A few feet below the surface the soil of Spitsbergen ig 
continuously frost bound. Thus the miners work constantly 
in a temperature several degrees below the freezing-point, 
although the outside air may be summer-like, for as deep 
as 800 feet below cover (and this is the maximum depth 
so far reached in Spitsbergen mines) the ground is still 
frost bound, with a temperature of about 8 degrees below 
freezing-point. There are several advantages in this. In 
the first place there is no water to flood the mines, and 
pumping, with all the expense it incurs, is unknown here, 
Nor is it necessary to shore up the roof of a working face, 
for the frozen ground holds itself together without support. 

It is probable also that the coal output under frosty 
and invigorating conditions is appreciably greater than in 
the mines of more southerly countries, with their stuffy 
and heated interiors. 

During the summer fresh meat is brought regularly 
to the mining camps in the returning colliers from Norway, 
Eider ducks’ eggs are collected by the miners, and largely 
take the place of hens’ eggs. They are excellent eating, 
and keep fresh for a considerable time. They are gathered 
from June until the end of July. 

In addition to the British and Norwegian mining 
companies there is a Dutch mine at Green Harbour, with an 
offshoot on Cape Boheman, and a Swedish company in Bell 
Sound on the south-west coast. 

Each mining settlement of any size has its own wireless 
telegraph station, the one link with civilization which the 
miners possess during the dreary winter months, when the 
solitude and silence are so great that men’s nerves frequently 
suffer. Each wireless telegraph station is in touch at 
certain hours of the day with the official Norwegian wireless 
telegraph station at Green Harbour. The latter station 
is in communication with Norway three times daily, and 
sends out a weather report to that country at 7 a.m., 1 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. 

There is also a smaller meteorological station at Quada 
Hook, near King’s Bay, and this station once a day transmits 
a report to Green Harbour for re-transmission to Norway. 

During the still weather of the winter months the small 
wireless telegraph station on Cape Boheman of Ice Fjord 
(the station is the property of a Dutch mining company) 
is able to pick up messages sent out at an incredible distance. 
Java and the Hawaii Islands have been heard conversing, 
and under suitable conditions every powerful station up 


to, and even beyond the Equator can be heard. The cost | 
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of sending a telegram from Spitsbergen to the British 
Isles is not great—about fourpence per word—and if the 


_ moment of dispatch be correctly timed the message will 
| reach Norway within a very few minutes. From the north 


of Norway to Britain a telegram seems to travel slowly. 

There is only one official post office in Spitsbergen, and 
that is at Green Harbour, where, beside the wireless telegraph 
station, the Norwegian flag may be seen flying bravely 
amid ice and snow. In practice, however, each of the 
more important mining camps has its own post office, 
and dispatches a mail with every out-going collier. 

There is much wonderful scenery in Spitsbergen, but the 
finest is perhaps about Magdalena Bay. Seen—as I saw 
it—on a cloudless and windless day of July, it is a place 
almost unearthly in its beauty. From the shores of the 
bay or fjord the hills rise sheer, and, so narrow is the water- 
way, they tower above a vessel lying at anchor with awe- 
inspiring grandeur. Glaciers are everywhere. The largest 
is the great Waggonway Glacier, so named because of its 
supposed resemblance to a waggon track. This glacier 
—it is, to be exact, several glaciers grouped together under 
one name—drops from the glens at the head of the bay 
and, entering the sea, forms a long ice wall, perhaps 


_ forty feet in height. 


When our sloop dropped anchor in Magdalena Bay 
the sky was cloudless. Soon, however, a bank of grey 
fog appeared on the ocean horizon and, gradually drifting 
landward on a light breeze, filled the bay with smoke-like 
vapours. The mist was a fine-weather one, so thinking the 
higher grounds might be clear, a companion and I climbed 
a hill about which little auks in their thousands were flying 
with twittering cries. We soon got above the clouds, and 
the view which rewarded us I shall never forget. 

The sky was a deeper blue, and the sun shone forth 
with more warmth, than at any other time of our visit to 
Spitsbergen. Snowy pikes rose from a shimmering sea of 
upland glaciers all around us. At our feet lay the wide 
Gully Glacier. In a brilliant flood of sunlight it glistened 
until the point where it dropped quickly to the sea. Here 
soft vapours, slowly rising and falling in the lightest of 
airs, hid it from view and all the sea beyond it. To the 
far horizon the mist extended. Pearly grey in the near 
distance, the colour darkened until on the horizon it lay 
as a long dark cloud. Beside us rushing streams, fed by 
quickly melting snowfields, disappeared amongst the loose- 
lying boulders at the edge of the glacier. Even upon the 
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surface of the glacier itself streams were running, their 
bed one of snow and ice. In the still air glaucous gulls 
soared at immense heights; fulmar petrels flew silently 
by to their inland nesting haunts. Towards afternoon the 
fog lifted. Beneath us lay the bay, its pale green waters 
curiously opaque. From Gully Glacier a stream of small 
icebergs were being continuously broken to float idly 
up and down the waters of the bay with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. 

Although Magdalena Bay is now deserted and forsaken 
from one year’s end to another, it was not always thus, 
Two or three centuries ago a whaling station was here, 
and upon a little promontory beside a sheltered bay— 
English Cove by name—are still to be seen the bleached 
coffins of a former burying place. So frost-bound and rocky 
is the Spitsbergen soil, graves cannot be dug to any depth, 
and in the old burying grounds (there are many spread 
over the archipelago) the coffins rest half above the ground, 
and weighted with stones. But prowling polar bears and 
Arctic foxes in the centuries that have elasped have broken 
each coffin lid, and have removed the mortal remains of 
the simple sailors who found a last resting place in this far 
northern land. One saw a few bones, whitened by age— 
that was all. But around the coffins masses of purple 
mountain saxifrages blossomed, and snow buntings tended 
their newly hatched broods. 

Most of the scenery of Spitsbergen is mountainous—does 
not the very name signify the Land of the Pointed Peaks ? 
—but in places low, undulating tundra stretches away for 
miles from the tide. Such a tundra—bleak, inhospitable and 
wind swept—covers Presqu’ile de Rennes on the shore of 
Liefde Bay on the north Spitsbergen coast. Here one may 
walk for hours with everywhere the same dreary monotony 
around one. But always on the horizon are the snowy 
hills—one is never out of sight of these everlasting sentinels. 

To one familiar with the Scottish hills and glens there 
are two phenomena which seem at first curious in Spitsbergen. 
The first is the apparent absence of burns from the glens. 

These Arctic streams are not crystal-clear as those of 
the Scottish hills; they are turgid with clay, and in colour 
resemble pea soup. They are thus invisible at a distance, 
for their colour closely approaches that of the hills them- 
selves. Only once did I see a stream or river having the 
characteristic blue tinge of glacier water. 

The second phenomenon is the frequent presence, about 
the hill tops, of a thin, semi-transparent mist. It seemed 
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as though the lightest of snow showers were drifting 
imperceptibly across the hills. It was only after a con- 
siderable time that I came to the conclusion that this 
apparent snow was in reality a mist so thin and ethereal 
that it was quite unlike anything ever seen in the British 
Islands. 

If the coast line and valleys of Spitsbergen are deserted 
and silent during the winter months, they are the home of 
great multitudes of birds during the short summer season. 
Before the snows have commenced to melt the birds arrive, 
for their food is chiefly hunted upon the wide spaces of 
the Polar ocean, and thus they are independent of the 
snow-clad earth. The Spitsbergen birds may be relatively 
few in species, but in their numbers they are almost in- 
credible. As might be expected, most of the bird life is 
to be found on, or near to, the coast, but these Arctic 
sea birds have unlooked for habits, for many of them nest 
far up the glens and out of sight of the sea. 

Almost all the birds of Spitsbergen are sea birds. There 
are two striking exceptions, however, namely, the ptarmigan, 
and the snow bunting. The ptarmigan is the one 
and only bird resident in Spitsbergen. How it is able to 
survive the snows and darkness of the winter is not fully 
known. It may hibernate to a certain extent during the 
season of darkness in the tunnels which it has burrowed 
for itself beneath the snow, subsisting upon a meagre fare 
of berries and shoots that are exposed by its tunnelling. 
In its nesting habits, too, the ptarmigan is a curious bird, 
and during the summer of 1921 a most careful search failed 
to reveal the presence of a single bird in valleys where the 
species was abundant the previous season. 

The snow bunting arrives in Spitsbergen in April and 
May, and nests on stony or rocky ground along the shore 
or even in the mining settlements themselves. It is known 
as the snow sparrow. ‘To one who has watched the snow 
bunting in its summer haunts amongst the Scottish hills, 
where the birds are very rare and nest only on the highest 
mountains, it is at first curious to see them in such numbers, 
and nesting only a few feet above sea level. It is the same 
with the ptarmigan. In Scotland this bird is rarely found 
below the 2,500-foot contour line. In Spitsbergen it rarely 
reaches this height, and seems to nest usually below the 
1,000-foot level. 

The two most abundant birds in Spitsbergen are the 
fulmar petrel and the little auk. The fulmar here has 
markedly different habits to its Scottish representatives. 
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At its Scottish nesting haunts the fulmar shows, like the 
gannet, the greatest reluctance in flying across even the 
smallest strip of land. In Spitsbergen, on the other hand, 
there are only a few nesting colonies of these birds along 
the sea-board; their haunts are usually at a considerable 
distance up some side valley, sometimes at so great a height 
that they are surrounded by eternal snows, and their nesting 
ledges are almost the only snowless ground on all the hillside, 
Apart from its inland nesting habits, the fulmar in Spitsbergen 
seems to be very noticeably darker than in British waters, 
It has been stated that the dark form is the young bird 
of the previous year, but it seems to me unlikely that the 
young would outnumber the old in so great a proportion, 
especially at the commencement of the nesting season. 
The little auk, a winter visitor to British seas, is probably 
as numerous as the fulmar petrel in Spitsbergen. Its 
nesting grounds are perhaps fewer, but where it does nest 
it is found in far greater numbers than the fulmar. A 
colony of little auks is always a place of fevered activity. 
In a never-ending stream the little fellows fly backward 


and forward, all the time competing one with another asto ; 


who can whistle the loudest. Their note is not unpleasing, 
and the birds themselves are delightfully quaint. They 
nest in the crannies of a rock, or amongst the loose stones 
piled up at the foot of a cliff. Their one egg is laid on the 
bare earth, and although at first it is beautifully coloured 
and marked, soon becomes discoloured from the muddy 
feet of its owner. 

Briinnich’s guillemot is found in colonies along the 
Spitsbergen coast. In appearance it resembles the common 
guillemot of the British Isles, but its bill is stronger and 
stouter. 

Mandt’s guillemot, another Spitsbergen sea bird, is, in 
its turn, scarcely distinguishable from the British black 
guillemot, but in this case it is the Arctic form which has 
the more slender bill of the two. 

Of the wading birds, the two most widely distributed 
are the grey phalarope and the purple sandpiper. The grey 
phalarope resembles in its habits our British red-necked 
phalarope. As in the case of the latter bird, it is the cock 
which is courted by the hen and which hatches out the 
four pear-shaped eggs, while the lady enjoys herself. The 
grey phalarope, especially the hen, is a most handsome 
bird, with black cap and ruddy neck and breast. It is 
perhaps the last summer visitor to arrive at Spitsbergen 
and the first to leave. 
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The purple sandpiper (which winters around the British 
coasts) is a more hardy bird, and nests even in the most 
sunless and snow-bound districts of the archipelago. It 
lays its eggs directly the snow leaves the ground, nesting 
along the shore on the open coastline, and also beside the 
fjords and even up the hillsides. In the case of this bird 
also it is the cock that does the greater share of incubating 
the eggs, although the hen is usually in watchful attendance. 
The turnstone breeds about Liefde Bay, and the sanderling 
is found as a rare nesting species. 

Amongst other birds of Spitsbergen are the beautiful 
ivory gull, the piratical Richardson’s skua, the graceful- 
flying long-tailed skua, and the kittiwake. The puffin is 
nowhere common. 

On the banks of many of the fresh-water tarns the red- 
throated diver nests, and I saw a_black-throated diver 
upon Richard Lagoon on Prince Charles Foreland. This 
handsome bird had only once before been reported from 
Spitsbergen. 

In all the Spitsbergen archipelago no tree grows, yet 
the Arctic flowers are a delight to the eye. I have seen 
islands covered with such a profusion of bloom of the purple 
mountain saxifrage that they flamed purple as a highland 
moor in August. What again, could be more charming 
than a hillside covered with dryas octopetala, with a carpet 
of its white and cream-coloured flowers? In places the 
Arctic poppy flowers and the Spitsbergen lousewort thrusts 
its flower spike of most exquisite pink a few inches above 
the inhospitable soil. The crimson blooms of the moss 
campion serve to throw into greater relief the deep blue 
petals of polemonium pulchellum, and, if one is favoured 
by fortune, one may come across the Spitsbergen dandelion 
with blossom of a curious pale-green hue. 

Thus with its birds and its flowers this northern land 
of the midnight sun is a pleasant place for the lover of wild 
nature. 

The primrose-coloured glaciers, the snowy peaks, 
enveloped often in a soft blue light, the serene sea—all 
these things must dwell in the mind of a nature-lover long 
after the snowy land has been left behind, and must call 
him often to return to the silent wastes that approach 
the Pole. 

SETON GORDON 


“SEEDING” THE DRAW IN LAWN TENNIS 
OUGHT WE TO FOLLOW AMERICA’S LEAD? 


At this year’s annual General Meeting of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association a momentous decision was come 
to. Henceforth at all open tournaments held in America, 
including the American Championships, the draw will be 
arranged. This, of course, is a contradiction in terms; 
a draw is so called because the names of the competitors 
are drawn at random and written down in the order in which 
they are so drawn; it ceases to be a draw if the order in 
which they come is arranged. The Americans no doubt 
would contend that what they propose to do in future 
does not amount to arranging the draw, because the majority 
of the competitors’ names will still be drawn in the 
ordinary way. They have a convenient word which—as 
Mr. Weller Senior would say—is “‘ more tenderer.” They 
describe the operation to which they are now committed 
as ‘“‘seeding”’ the draw—an American colloquialism to 


which the nearest English equivalent is “‘ cooking.” It ; 


means, as we shall see presently, that the names of those 
players who (other things being equal) are most likely to 
survive to the final stages of the competition are arranged, 
and that only those who are unlikely to keep alive are 
drawn. 


The method of procedure is as follows :—Let us assume | 


that the entry is 128, which was the entry for the American 
Championship Singles last year, and also, incidentally, for 
Wimbledon. The basic idea is that one name in every 
eight shall be ‘‘ seeded,” and for this purpose an entry of 
128 is divided up into sixteen sections, each comprising eight 
players. Accordingly the committee of management will 
first of all extract from the entry those whom they regard 
as the sixteen best players, and will further select from 
them the four best, placing them in an order of merit. They 
will then place No. 1 on their list at the top of the upper 
half of the draw and No. 2 at the top of the lower half. 
They will next “draw” Nos. 3 and 4 and place them, as 
drawn, in the upper and lower halves of the draw in such a 
position that they can only meet Nos. 1 or 2 (as the case 
may be) in the semi-final. The remaining twelve selected 
players will also be “‘ drawn” and placed in the remaining 
twelve sections of sixteen which are vacant, beginning from 
the top, after which the hoi polloi will be drawn in the 
ordinary way. This means that the four players who are 
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reputedly the four best will—bar accidents or errors in 
deciding as to who are the four best—survive to the semi- 
final, and that the two best will meet (provided as aforesaid) 
in the final. 

But we have not quite finished. If players of other 
nations enter, they, too, will be given an order of merit and 
placed in the draw in the same manner as the home players, 
with this difference, that No. 1 of the visitors will be placed 
at the bottom of the lower half of the draw and No. 2 at the 
bottom of the upper half, which means that the best foreign 
player will meet the second best American and the second 
best foreign player will meet the best American in the semi- 
final (if they can get there), and that an international final 
may possibly result thereafter. 

This elaborate scheme has been devised, quite admittedly, 
in order to do away with what is known as “ the luck of the 
draw,” and to give the “star” players as equal a chance 
as they can possibly hope for. If the draw is a draw in the 
true sense of the term, one star may conceivably be beaten 
by another star, who is admittedly not quite his equal, in 
one of the later stages of the competition, because he has 
spent much of his energy in battling successfully with other 
big stars, while his rival has been winning through with less 
exertion. To the American mind such a contingency is 
wholly abhorrent. We are told in so many words by 
authoritative American writers that this new method of 


} drawing has been devised in order to surround with every 


possible safeguard a system that might alter the result of 
the Championship to such an extent that the champion 
would be someone who, in ordinary circumstances, could 
not win (Horrible thought !). They seem almost to deplore 
the fact that “‘ lawn tennis is an uncertain game”; but they 
rejoice that a way has now been discovered “of making 
almost certain the return as champion of the player most 
clearly entitled to the honour.” A flippantly minded person 
might be tempted to ask, “If there is such a player, why 
not present him with the Championship right away, instead 
of making him go through the formality of playing for it ?” 
In England we do not resent the presence of the element 
of luck in our games of skill. We do not seek to make an 
exact science of a game; neither do we take our games 
too seriously. We like to think that the weaker player, 
or side, may, with a bit of luck, pull through. And when 
such a thing happens, it appeals to our sense of humour. 
All that we require is that skill and not luck should be the 
dominating factor in the majority of instances; otherwise 
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the game becomes a game of chance. Two of our finest 
games, cricket and football, are permeated with luck, and 
it prevails sometimes; but usually it serves to emphasize 
the merits of the really skilful players. And there is always 
the comforting assurance that luck seldom fails the man, 
or the team, that has the will to win. 

I doubt, therefore, whether the majority of Englishmen 
will see eye to eye with our friends the Americans in this 
matter of “‘seeding” the draw. Incidentally, if it is a 
good move, why not apply it to all competitions conducted 
on the “‘ knock-out” principle, such as the racing at Henley 
Regatta or the Amateur Golf Championship? I feel 
tolerably sure that it would not appeal to our oarsmen or 
our golfers in the very least. There is, however, another 
aspect of the case. From the point of view of the “ gate” 
an arranged draw has its distinct advantages. It provides 
a sort of crescendo of interest, for the matches bid fair to 
get better and better as time goes on, until they culminate 
in a final between the two reputedly best players in the 
competition. The public are always hypnotized by the 
words “semi-final” and “ final,’ and you undoubtedly 
get a bigger “gate” if the two best players meet in the 
final—just because it 7s the final—than you get when they 
meet in an early round. It is known that for this reason 
the draw at a good many English and Continental tourna- 
ments is partly arranged, and although this is usually done 
sub rosé (because it is against the regulations) one well- 
known amateur organizer makes no secret of the fact that 
he arranges the draw at meetings under his control whenever 
it seems expedient to do so. His argument is that in many 
cases a good “‘ gate”’ must be assured on the last two days; 
otherwise the meeting would not pay its way and would 
thus cease to exist. But he would not adopt such a course 
in the case of a big championship event, and in this connection 
it may be noted parenthetically that the draw at Wimbledon 
has always been absolutely straight. So, for the matter 
of that, has it always been at the U.S.A. Championship 
Meeting, except on one occasion when a “seeded”’ draw 
was tried, curiously enough, and condemned. But that 
was a good while ago; American opinion has veered round 
since then. One cannot help wondering, therefore, whether, 
in deciding to adopt a “seeded” draw, the Americans 
have not been to some extent swayed by “ gate ”’ considera- 
tions. Such considerations, it must be remembered, cannot 
greatly affect an event like the Championship, for America 
will flock in her thousands to see a “‘ big” match upon which 
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a lot depends, whether it happens at the beginning, or the 
end, or in the middle of a contest. Only at meetings of 
minor or second-rate importance might a “ seeded” draw 
(as is the case over here) make a difference. But the 
Americans have averred stoutly that their decision to “‘ seed ”’ 
has been come to solely in the interests of the players. 
“The thought of ‘ gate,’” we are told, ‘has not been 
permitted to weigh unduly.” Let us be content to leave 
it at that. 

As a matter of fact, I very much doubt whether the 
question of the advisability of seeding the draw would have 
ever cropped up if entry lists had not grown to such positively 
enormous proportions. A somewhat similar difficulty has 
arisen in golf, and, as far as English golf is concerned, it 
still awaits a practical solution. In lawn tennis we are 
undoubtedly troubled by the fact that the possibility of 
one player being affected adversely or otherwise by the luck 
of the draw is increased by every addition to the number 
of rounds which he is called upon to play. In an entry of 
128, which may nowadays be regarded as Wimbledon’s 
normal entry for the Men’s Singles, a player has to get through 
six rounds in order to reach the final. If all the big men, 
bar one or two, are drawn in the upper half and the lower 
half is peopled, bar one or two, by the smaller fry, it follows 
that the big man who makes his way to the final in the upper 
half will be considerably the worse for wear as compared 
with the other finalist who has come through the lower half 
without undue strain. I have purposely pictured a some- 
what extreme case and one which would be unlikely to 
happen. But cases bordering upon it have happened before 
now. At Wimbledon last year, for instance, Alonso, of 
the two finalists, had a more stormy passage than Norton, 
whilst in the American Championship, although the two 
protagonists, Tilden and Johnston, met before the final, 
the latter was the greater weight-carrier by reason of the 
greater strenuousness of his previous matches. In former 
days when entries were smaller and an event did not consist 
of more than three or four rounds there was less risk of an 
“uneven” draw, as it is termed. That risk is nowadays 
enormously increased by the number of people who enter 
for an event without having the remotest chance of winning 
it. A potential finalist drawn in the midst of a lump of 
such players in one section of the draw will sail serenely 
to the semi-final or thereabouts, while in another section 
six other potential finalists, drawn in proximity to each 
other, are tearing each other to pieces. 
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It is to be hoped nevertheless that America’s way of 
safeguarding the players against a contingency of this kind 
will not be adopted in this country. One cannot help feeling 
that there is something about it which does not harmonize 
with one’s ordinary conception of sport. If at any time 
it should be decided that something must be done to counter- 
act the luck of the draw at Wimbledon, I suggest the institu- 
tion of a qualifying competition from which certain privileged 
players—privileged by reason of their past performances— 
would be exempt. They would compete only in the 
‘““competition proper” to which a specified number of 
survivors of the qualifying competition would also be 
admitted. The way to reduce the luck of the draw is to 
reduce the entry. With a qualifying competition the luck 
of the draw would still operate to a limited extent, but I 
think it would be possible, with the aid of such a competition, 
to reduce the draw for the competition proper to half the 
size of the existing Championship draw without shutting 
out anybody who had a reasonable chance of winning the 
Championship. It is, moreover, a tolerably well-known fact 
that the majority of those who enter for the Championship do 
so for the sake of saying that they have played therein—pos- 
sibly against the ultimate winner. Such people would probably 
be far less inclined to enter for a qualifying event because 
it would not be the real thing, and the chances of their getting 
as far as the real thing would be negligible. This also would 
help to bring about the desired reduction in the entry list. 
From a “ gate”’ point of view there is, of course, no comparison 
between a “seeded”? draw and a qualifying competition. 
The “‘ seeded”? draw ‘has it” every time. A qualifying 
competition would probably only attract a very moderate 
“* gate,” whereas, in the case of a “ seeded’ draw the crowd 
would roll up quite contentedly from the very beginning of 
things if only to see champions engaged in the slaughter of 
rabbits, and would increase steadily day by day. But 
considerations of “‘ gate,” we are entitled to assume, do not 
enter into the deliberations of those who are concerned 
with the management of the Championship Meeting. They 
will need to be convinced that the “‘ seeded ’’ draw is in the 
interests of the players and that it is the best, if not the only, 
method of protecting them from the slings and arrows of 
a too outrageous Fortune before they take such a drastic 
step as that to which America is now committed. 


H. S. SorIvVENER 


LAWN TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS 


Games play an important part in the lives of most ordinary 
people, and the reason for this is not far to seek. Every- 
one needs exercise and relaxation, and finds the two can 
be combined most easily in some form of game or 
another. Lawn tennis satisfies both these requirements 
as well, if not better, than other games; hence its ever- 
increasing popularity. It doesn’t matter very much, from 
the point of view of exercise, whether one is on the owe- 
thirty mark in a handicap or the receive-thirty mark at 
lawn tennis—but I think it is generally conceded that the 
better a game is played the more enjoyment is derived 
from it. This being so, it is as well to devote a little time 
to the consideration of a few elementary points which 
may help the beginner, and, if applied correctly, may enable 
him or her to acquire sufficient skill to enjoy the game 
and improve steadily with practice from year to year. 

In the first place, a suitable racquet must be selected. 
By this is meant not merely one that is manufactured by 
a well-known maker, or has a famous name upon it, but 
one which suits the particular player who is to use it. The 
essential point of a good racquet is BALANCE. The ideal 
racquet should not be too heavy in the head, and not too 
large in the handle. If held balanced on the finger in 
the ‘‘ waist’ in the middle, the handle and head should 
approximately balance each other, with, if anything, a 
slight preponderance in favour of the handle. 

There is a tendency in many beginners to play with a 
racquet which is too heavy rather than too light. Probably 
the ideal weight for the average beginner of either sex is 
about thirteen ounces, and if this weight feels too heavy it is 
probably due to bad balance rather than_excessive weight. 
An important point with regard to the handle is to see 
that the hand can hold it comfortably and without effort. 
Many ‘‘ tennis elbows’ and cramp in the hand are caused 
by players having the handle of their racquet too big 
for the size of their hand. 

For practice—-and this is essential for continued im- 
provement—singles is undoubtedly the game to play in 
preference to doubles. The next thing to do, after having 
obtained a satisfactory racquet, is to find a friend who is 
sufficiently keen to play constant singles. Two or three 
sets of singles play will do more to improve one’s game 
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than twenty sets of doubles, because in doubles the diffi- 
cult strokes can be shirked, especially by women, who are 
accustomed to leave them to their partners. 

With regard to the game itself, there are three points 
upon which every beginner should concentrate : 


(1) Keep the eye on the ball. 
(2) Keep a good length. 
(3) Keep an unruffled temperament. 


(1) In all games played with a moving ball, accuracy 
of hitting is essential, and for this purpose it is absolutely 
necessary to watch the ball with the utmost intensity, 
This rule applies in lawn tennis quite as much as in any 
other game, as the object to be attained is to get the maxi- 
mum of pace with the minimum of effort. This is obtained 
in the main by “timing,” that is to say, meeting the ball 
with the face of the racquet at the psychological moment, 
when the weight of the body is behind the stroke. This 
- is much more difficult than it seems, and in order to time 
the ball perfectly, it is absolutely necessary to watch it 
actually on to the face of the racquet and off again. 

The one tendency to guard against, because it is so 
common, is to watch the ball until it is within a foot or so 
of the racquet, and then to look at the place to which it 
is desired to hit it. It is then more by luck than judg- 
ment if the ball is hit correctly. 

(2) What is generally called “‘length’’ plays a very 
important part in the game, for on this the success of every 
player largely depends-—--at any rate in singles. By “length” 
is meant a ball which, when hit by the striker, drops within 
a yard of the back line. This keeps the opponent right 
at the back of the court, where he or she is comparatively 
harmless. A bad-length ball, on the other hand, dropping 
in the course of a rally near the service line in the opponent’s 
court, presents the attack to the opponent, as it enables 
him or her to come up to the net, which should be the 
objective of every ambitious player. It is essential, there- 
fore, in starting a rally, which begins with the taking of 
the service, to concentrate on being able to hit the ball 
over the net with a perfect length, either back-hand or 
fore-hand. 

(3) To keep one’s temperament unruffled is not easy 
to the keen player who is anxious to improve. A series 
of badly executed strokes when trying to carry out the 
correct principles of the game is intensely annoying, but 
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must be tolerated if success is to be attained. Concen- 
tration on each shot played is absolutely necessary, as the 
moment the mind of the player is distracted, either by her 
own thoughts or some onlooker’s irrelevant conversation, 
the play suffers. 

The position of the feet—strange as it may sound— 
plays an important part in the making of a correct or in- 
correct stroke. ‘This becomes clearer when we realize that 
balance obviously has an important bearing on the strokes. 
If the body is unbalanced, it goes without saying that it 
is more difficult to hit a moving ball, and if the feet are 
incorrectly placed, balance becomes more difficult. 

In playing a fore-hand stroke the left foot should be 
placed well in front of the right, in the direction towards 
which it is desired to hit the ball. The left shoulder should 
point in the same direction. The racquet should be swung 
with the arm straight and the ball should be hit opposite 
or slightly in front of the right hip. During the making 
of the stroke the weight of the body should be transferred 
from the right to the left foot and the right arm should 
follow through in the direction in which the ball is to be 
sent. Conversely, for the back-hand stroke the right foot 
should be placed well in front of the left foot and the 
right shoulder turned well towards the net. 

It is impossible to lay down a hard-and-fast rule as 
to the way in which a racquet should be gripped. The 
main thing is that it should be, held comfortably in the 
manner most convenient to the individual, the actual 
placing of the hand and fingers being a matter of opinion 
and experience. For both fore-hand and back-hand strokes 
the head of the racquet and the forearm should be in a 
straight line and the wrist rigid in the moment of impact. 
The head of the racquet must always be above the level of 
the wrist, and if this is remembered it will prevent the 


_ beginner from getting into the common habit of attempting 


to play a back-hand stroke with a drooping wrist. 

With regard to the general tactics of the game, every 
beginner should make up his or her mind to learn to volley. 
The effort of trying to hit the ball before it bounces seems 
to present to many terrifying difficulties, especially to 
women ; but without volleying, no one can attain proficiency 
at modern lawn tennis, and one is hopelessly handicapped 
in a four game. 

When playing “friendly ” games, don’t shirk the stroke 
which is weakest, but practise it harder than others. For 
instance, if one’s fore-hand stroke is stronger than one’s 
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back-hand, do not run round the ball coming to the back- 
hand and play it with a fore-hand stroke. 

In playing a single, the correct position on the court 
for a beginner is the middle of the base line, so that it is 
possible to move from side to side as the striker observes 
the position on the court towards which the ball is coming, 
After returning the ball into the opponent’s court, the 
striker should immediately return behind the centre of the 
base line. 

I should strongly advise all keen beginners, who really 
want to get on, to study the tactics of the game in general 
from one of the many excellent short textbooks on the 
game which have been published in recent years. Indeed, 
no one can read what the masters of the game have to say 
without learning a good deal. Still less can you see good 
play without learning more, and my final word to any 
beginner is to seize any opportunity that may present 
itself of looking on at first-class play, which may nowadays 
be seen in many places both at home and abroad. I never 
see a man of the Championship class playing without 
learning something fresh about stroke production, and all 
women who take the game seriously owe a great deal to 
Mademoiselle Lenglen, whom we are hoping once more to 
welcome to Wimbledon. 

K. McKane 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
WANTED--AN ADMINISTRATOR 


No occupation is so futile as destructive criticism of the 
foreign policy conducted by any government. There is 
no easier opportunity for the display of party spirit, no 
happier hunting-ground for the irresponsibility of an 
opposition. The detached historian of the future will be 
puzzled to explain party controversies on foreign policy 
since 1919 because any rational explanation would lead 
him into some very curious assumptions. Consider for a 
moment on what lines a rational explanation would have 
to proceed. 

The British Government was, in 1919, committed in 
Western Europe to close co-operation with France and 
Italy, and in Eastern Europe and Western Asia to the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire and the protection 
of new states and allied peoples from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea against the boiling-over of the Russian revolu- 
tionary cauldron. The British Empire had therefore three 
actual or potential enemies—Germany, Russia and Turkey. 
The Opposition, Labour and Liberal, has tended increasingly 
to urge in Western Europe a policy hostile to France and 
favourable to Germany. In Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia it started, immediately after the Armistice, an intense 
agitation for the withdrawal of British troops from every 
point between Riga and the Persian Gulf. Its next step 
was an almost frantic exaltation of the character and aims 
of the Bolshevik Government in Russia. Then came the 
Constantinople agitation. The Turkish claim to Constanti- 
nople was urged, not as a wise concession to a beaten 
enemy, but as the just demands of the Moslems of the British 
Empire, imperiously presented to Mr. Lloyd George by a 
coalition consisting of Mr. Montagu, Sir John Rees and 
the Daily Herald. This agitation had hardly secured its 
object before the Young Turk and the Bolshevik, joining 
hands across an Armenia and a Georgia left unprotected 
by the withdrawal of British troops, entered into an alliance 
against the British Empire, amid the plaudits of the British 
Opposition. There is in all this no vestige of the tradi- 
tional Liberal policy of support for small nationalities, or 
the old Labour horror of the unspeakable Turk and the 
Russian autocracy. The Indian Mohammedan and _ the 
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leaders of the Third Internationale have combined to 
throw a saintly halo over these two ancient enemies. In 
place of the old Liberal and Radical ideas of nationality 
and humanity in foreign policy—ideas often unpractical 
enough, but always respectable—arises a queer world policy, 
almost Napoleonic in its conception, of Turco-Bolshevik 
predominance. International communism and pan-Islamism, 
the two sworn enemies of western civilization and Chris- 
tianity, are to hold the keys of the gates between East 
and West. No Moslem is to have our sympathy unless he 
is an imperialist; no Russian unless he will salute the 
Red Flag. The Arab, the Egyptian fellaheen, or the 
Menshevik are poor creatures not worthy to be recognized 
as political factors. 

The future historian will find it very tempting to draw 
this contrast, but if he does so he will of course go very 
far astray. The Government has never known its own 
mind in Russian or Turkish policy, and the miscellaneous 
members of the Opposition have never realized the con- 
verging tendencies of the various fragmentary policies 
which party opportunism has led them to advocate. The 
British people, understanding and caring little for all these 
problems, has floundered hopelessly, voting for contradic- 
tory policies—demobilization and Armenian independence, 
Zionism and Constantinople—as the feelings of the moment 
dictated. No one has reduced these complications to the 
obvious. Responsible students will certainly not feel 
inclined to set up as armchair critics of the policies advo- 
cated by any section of political opinion during these last 
ew years. Policy must always be a matter of opinion, 
but on the other hand administration is a matter of fact, 
and it is not so much our policy, but our administration of 
that policy which calls for criticism and amendment. 

Peace and order have gradually been secured in the 
civilized world by the establishment of settled national 
governments and the building up of a system of rules 
regulating intercourse between nations. These rules have 
been worked out in a long series of treaties between all 
civilized States. The right of foreign governments to 
appoint consuls and accredit diplomatic envoys, the right 
of foreigners to travel, trade and acquire property, the 
renunciation of special taxation of foreign residents and 
the like, were first embodied in general treaties of peace, 
and later became the subject of special ‘‘ consular” and 
*“commercial conventions.” Such treaty provisions have 
now become stereotyped and uniform. This has been the 
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chief work of international diplomacy during the last three 
hundred years. So much has been founded on these rules 
that the world in general has come to take them for granted. 
Few people realize that the freedom of an Englishman to 
travel and trade in any particular foreign country is 
based, not on abstract principles of international law, but 
on particular international contracts. Even the right of 
foreigners to police protection arises, in any given country, 
out of such particular contracts. After a war these con- 
tracts are commonly revived by the treaty of peace. In 
the Treaty of Versailles, for instance, Articles 276-279 
and Articles 282 to 295 deal with a number of such con- 
tracts. If this contractual basis of civilization is once 
destroyed, commerce and ordinary intercourse between 
nations become immediately impossible. If in any country, 
in any region of the world, a national government is destroyed, 
or if a national government is established which repudiates 
these accepted rules, the aim of policy must be to re-establish 
a settled government and to revive the treaties on which 
intercourse rests. 

This has been for the last three years the primary need 
of British policy over the whole region occupied before the 
war by the Russian and Turkish Empires. This should 
have been our primary aim in Russia and in Turkey. To 
the idealist it may seem to be a very low and grovelling 
object of policy, but we are beginning to learn again after 
long years of comfort that, amid all our boasted ideals of 
government, police and coinage are the best gifts of govern- 
ment—and the most easily destroyed. In the case of 
Russia, the right of any Englishman to carry on any commer- 
cial business at Petrograd or Moscow or Irkutsk, rests on 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of January 12, 
1859—on such simple provisions as the following : 


The subjects of either of the two high contracting parties, conforming them- 
selves to the laws of the country, shall have full liberty, with their families, 
to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the dominions and possessions of the 
other contracting party. . . . They may carry on their commerce, either in 
person or by any agents whom they may think fit to employ, etc., etc. 


It is this basis of the most ordinary intercourse which has 
been swept away by the Russian revolution. It is doubtful 
even now to what extent the communist principles of the 
Soviet Government would permit it really to revive these 
rights, but the point is that its power and willingness to 
do so is the true test of its character. 

Now, what has been the course pursued by the British 
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Government in Russia and in Turkey ? It is safe to sa 
that these elementary needs of international intercourse 
have been the last which have been considered. We have 
had many other aims, some of them good, all of them 
arguable. We have wished to reprove barbarisms reminis- 
cent of the French Reign of Terror; we have wished to 
discourage changes of government by violence; we have 
wished to stand by the friends who fought by our side 
in the war. Most powerful of all in the case of Russia has 
been our instinctive feeling that we were bound to support 
men whose ideas of government, though in some cases 
more conservative than our own, are yet infinitely nearer 
to the ordinary principles of English or American democracy 
than those of the leaders of the Third Internationale. In 
Turkey we have been faced with the problem of Christian 
minorities in Asia Minor, with the necessity of international 
control over the Straits, with the feelings of our Indian 
fellow-citizens and with the dark memory of Young Turk 
treachery in the past. All these feelings have their place; 
but they have utterly obscured what is, we repeat, the 
first duty of statesmanship—to see that the population of 
any tract of country has a settled government; that, in 
the medieval English phrase, there are no “ masterless 
men”; and that, on the basis of such settled government, 
ordinary intercourse is carried on. It is the same in 
Egypt. For three years and more we have been discussing 
many alternative ways of regulating British relations with 
Egypt, but meanwhile the actual government of the country, 
the thing on which, after all, our proud record in Egypt 
is based, has been starved. The whole system of British 
advice and indirect administration by British officials has 
been continued only on a provisional basis. We have 
been forgetting our prime responsibility, namely to see that 
the Egyptian fellah in the villages and the trader in the 
towns has a government capable of legislative reform and 
continuous administrative action. 

If, however, this broad principle is true, it can only be 
acted on by maintaining the closest touch with the pro- 
visional government or governments of disordered regions, 
or, if no such government can be said to exist, with the 
parties capable of forming one. In Mexico, for instance, 
while not recognizing successive governments in Mexico 
City, we have kept an official representative at the British 
Legation there, we have negotiated continuously on all 
sorts of subjects affecting British interests, and have 
attempted to guide affairs in a direction which would lead 
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to the creation of a government stable enough to be recog- 
nized by the Powers. President Wilson was influenced in 
his attitude by somewhat vague moral principles as to the 
kind of government deserving of recognition, but our effort 
throughout has been, broadly speaking, to judge govern- 
ments in Mexico by the simple standard we have indicated 
—the standard of stability and a willingness to conform 
to the common conventions of international intercourse. 
How widely different has been our attitude in Europe 
since the Armistice. After the failure of Mr. Lockhart’s 
mission to Moscow in 1918, we formed, rightly or wrongly, 
the opinion that the Soviet Government did not measure 
up to this standard. Our position was then much the 
same as the position of Pitt’s Government after the failure 
of Malmesbury’s two missions to Paris and Lille in 1796 
and 1797. “I should be sorry,” wrote Malmesbury to 
Canning on October 20, 1797, “‘ either for a continuance, 
or even for a speedy renewal, of a pacific negotiation. 
Security without peace is better than peace without security.” 
Opinions may differ as to whether the judgment of the 
British Government in 1797 and in 1919 was sound or not, 
but at any rate it was reasonable and logical. There 
followed a period during which we maintained no relations 
whatever with the Soviet Governments, but accredited a 
diplomatic representative to the embryo government at 
Archangel and kept touch through military representatives 
with Admiral Koltchak and General Denikin. These three 
groups exercised in greater or less degree the functions of 
government over a certain area, and we made some effort 
—though a slight one—to guide their policy, but their 
real character was that, not of a government, but of an 
army, and success or failure depended entirely on military 
support. It was evident from the beginning of 1919, when 
rapid demobilization had become the definite policy of the 
British Government, that we could give no far-reaching 
military support. Our preference for any or all of these 
three groups as against the Soviet Government as the germ 
of a future stable government for Russia should therefore 
have been based on a careful judgment of their own unaided 
prospects of military success. We knew that the Arch- 
angel Government had no such prospects, and our first 
effort should have been to send to the headquarters of 
Koltchak and Denikin representatives whose judgment we 
could trust. We made no effort at all to do anything of 
the kind. True we had military attachés accredited to 
these headquarters, but the tone of their reports—and our 
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whole attitude based on those reports—was that of a forlorn 
hope to which we were in honour committed—a great 
gamble which would redeem Russia if it came off. We 
were not supporting elements which in our considered 
judgment were likely to combine successfully in a stable 
government. The atmosphere of the whole British Govern- 
ment in 1919 in regard to Russian matters was an atmo- 
sphere of adventure rather than of sober judgment. The 
judgment of our general staff was fathered by their hopes, 
and it was lamentably wrong. 

Our one serious attempt to deal with the Russian 
problem was the Prinkipo proposal, and this is the most 
brilliant instance of the hopelessness of diplomacy by 
conference without previous preparation. The invitations 
to that conference were sent to governments or political 
groups to whom no British representative had _ been 
accredited. There was no possibility of arguing with or 
persuading our invited guests. No attempt was made in 
this direction. The invitation, couched in the form of a 
solemn pronunciamento, fell like a bombshell on the 
utterly unprepared minds of the émigrés at Ekaterinburg. 
*“ How tragic,” writes a young American who was at 
Ekaterinburg at the time, “it has seemed in the light of 
after events that the one plan which might have led ulti- 
mately to the attainment of what they strove for, should 
have been one which it was a psychological impossibility 
for them to regard as other than a gross and studied insult 
on the part of the nations who professed to be the friends 
of Russia.”” Tragic indeed, but it is the tragedy that dogs 
the footsteps of statesmen who discard diplomacy in its 
true sense. It is because we have despised the use of 
accredited agents that, since the Armistice, we have con- 
stantly shown an absolutely Prussian disregard of psycho- 
logical factors. Surely the king in the parable would have 
had little reason to resent the refusal of his invitations if, 
instead of sending round his servants, he had merely 
despatched wireless telegrams. 

Of course, our difficulties were great. But we did, 
on the whole, make much less effort to explain our views 
to the various parties in Russia and Siberia than, for instance, 
the Americans. That strange, and often rather comic, 
body, the American Committee of Public Information, did 
send many agents to Russia, and, in the queer haphazard 
way in which the American Government so often works in 
foreign affairs, these agents, without any training in foreign 
relations, recruited haphazard from the universities and 
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the journalistic world, did do something to keep the 
American Government informed of possibilities and did 
do something to explain American feeling to Russians. 
Being, however, left without instructions, and being quite 
incapable of getting their reports before President Wilson, 
their presence did little practical good in the end. 

Since the failure of Koltchak and Denikin, our course 
has been even less sensible. We reconciled ourselves to 
the reception of Soviet representatives in London, and to 
the sending of a trade delegation to Moscow. But what 
actual use have we ever made of M. Krassin’s presence in 
London, or of our trade delegation in Moscow? What 
instructions have we given to the latter? How many 
conversations have we held through either channel for the 
purpose of influencing the Soviet Government ? We have 
gradually won over our French friends to a willingness to 
meet Russian representatives at Genoa; but, apart from 
the fact that our diplomacy with our French friends has 
again been only a spasmodic diplomacy by conference, 
what is the real difference between Genoa and Prinkipo ? 
What do the Soviet representatives know of our probable 
proposals? What do we know of their probable attitude ? 
It is safe to say that the British Ambassador at Paris has 
never received instructions as to the line of argument he 
should adopt with the French Government in regard to 
Russian finance; it is safe to say that our trade delegation 
at Moscow is equally ignorant of our real intentions. 

The history of the Turkish problem is even more curious. 
During the whole of 1919 we ignored the repeated warnings 
of our representatives at Constantinople who urged the 
necessity of an immediate settlement of terms of peace 
with Turkey. By the beginning of 1920 we had decided 
to leave Constantinople to Turkey, while setting up there 
an international body with functions of control over the 
Straits. The moment we had decided this it was obvious 
that the Government of Turkey would never be centred at 
Constantinople unless, indeed, we could take the further 
step of restoring to Turkey most, if not all, of the European 
territory which she had owned before the war. If Con- 
stantinople were to remain a sort of isolated pied-d-terre 
in Europe—if, in order to satisfy Moslem sentiment in 
India, the Sultan was still to reside in Rim under the 
shadow of an international commission—-then it was obvious 
that Turkish nationalism would centre its government at 
some place remote from such international control, and 
would base its authority on the argument that the Sultan 
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was no longer a free agent. Obvious as this was, what 
action have we ever taken to meet the difficulty ? We 
have kept our official representative at Constantinople, but 
he has had no government to deal with. The Sultan’s 
ministers have been notoriously powerless and _ helpless, 
If any business is transacted at Constantinople at all, it 
is transacted by virtue of telephone conversations with 
Angora. We have, however, officially treated the Govern- 
ment at Angora as we have treated the Government at 
Moscow. We have not recognized it, and therefore it does 
not exist except as an address for wireless messages. We 
do not like the Government at Moscow; we do not like 
the Government at Angora; but we are not prepared to 
fight either Government. What practical alternative in 
the name of common sense is left to us but to deal with 
them ? No doubt our Government would agree with this 
statement, but they have so completely scrapped their 
diplomatic machinery as any real part of the conduct of 
foreign policy that “dealing” with a government to their 
mind means “ adopting an attitude ” towards it, not sending 
a representative to conduct conversations with it. And so 
we have been treated to the pleasant spectacle of an official 
British representative at Constantinople shaking his finger 
gravely across the Bosphorous towards Angora, but not 
permitted to send so much as a Legation clerk to convey 
a message there. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the difference between 
our action in this matter and the action of the French 
Government. M. Franklin Bouillon’s mission has excited 
much feeling, but why were we surprised by its result? 
If our Government did not know what the result would 
be, the American Government did. It was common talk 
among all those interested in the Near East. If we wanted 
to know what was going on, why did we not send an agent 
on the same basis as Mr. Franklin Bouillon himself, with 
at any rate a watching brief ? 

Our whole course of action in Russia and in Turkey 
has been precisely the same as our attitude towards the 
Ottoman Empire for the last twenty years, at least, before 
the war—and the result will be the same. In 1901 an 
English friend of Turkey wrote thus of our attitude towards 
the Ottoman Empire, with special reference to Asia Minor: 
‘Great Britain stands on the doorstep, uncertain whether 
she ought to have any dealings at all with a person of such 
antecedents; while Germany bustles inside, with profuse 
assurances of friendship and a lusty appreciation of the 
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material advantages to be reaped from her new connection.” 
Is history to be repeated while we stand on the doorstep 
of Angora and Moscow, inviting the intervention of an 
interloper 2? When shall we acquire in politics the spirit 
of practical enterprise which we have shown in trade. The 
simple eye to business is, after all, nearer to wisdom and 
humanity than ineffective moralizing. 

Now, all these are criticisms, not of policy, but of 
method. Our thesis is that the failures and follies of the 
British Government during the last three years have been 
due rather to faulty administration than to unwisdom. 
We have, therefore, chosen two main instances where 
failure of method seems to be most clearly shown. Yet at 
the end of the war the Foreign Office had in many respects 
developed the organs necessary for a sound administration 
of foreign policy. The Foreign Office had learned much ; 
it had expanded in many directions and had acquired a 
keenness and an esprit de corps which had been too often 
lacking in earlier days. We all know how little advantage 
was taken of these improvements in the preparation for 
and in the conduct of the Peace Conference. During the 
first six months of 1919 the Hotel Astoria was divorced 
from the Rue Nité6t, while British representation in Europe 
consisted of miscellaneous military agents, Supreme Econo- 
mic Council agents, agents of the Armistice Commission, 
naval officers in the Baltic, military observers with the 
Polish army, and admirals at Constantinople. But in the 
summer of 1919 things were settling down. It was becoming 
possible to organize new diplomatic legations and to take 
up the regular course of diplomacy. Why then have the 
Government taken no advantage of their foreign department 
during the last three years ? 

Party politicians will supply an easy answer to this 
question. It is Mr. Lloyd George’s passion for personal 
government, we are told; it is his liking for running foreign 
policy on his own that has led to this result. This sort of 
answer suits public platforms, but it is pretty far from the 
real truth. It has not been by any means invariably by 
the Prime Minister’s choice that he has been forced to take 
the leading part in various negotiations. Latterly, perhaps, 
he has begun to regard the Supreme Council as Frankenstein 
tegarded his creature, and he is probably not sorry to see 
M. Poincaré laying more emphasis on normal diplomatic 
hegotiations between Foreign Secretaries. It would prob- 
ably be more nearly true to say that at the moment when 
the settling down of Europe opened the way for a return 
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to more organized methods of conducting foreign relations, 
there dropped into the official chair at the Foreign Office 
a Foreign Secretary beside whose oriental passion for 
personal government Mr. Lloyd George’s methods have 
been a model of regularity and self-effacement. 

We have heard much of the “reform of the Foreign 
Office.” There have been many demands for committees 
or commissions to investigate the Diplomatic Service. We 
have had many projects of improvement, such as Lord 
Robert Cecil’s speech of July 31, 1918, and the recommenda- 


tions of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. But | 


no recommendations from any committee can effect any 
real reform. Reform in a government service implies 
years of steady and vigorous administration on definite 
lines with definite objects. It can only be carried out by 
a Foreign Secretary whose aim is to leave behind him, 
not merely certain striking diplomatic achievements, but 
a better and more efficient organ for expressing in the future 
—long after he has retired into private life—the fundamental 
tendencies and immediate aims of the British people. It 
is very difficult for any Foreign Secretary to meet this 
demand. The burden of current negotiations, the fact 
that he has to intervene more directly than any other 
Minister in the everyday work of his department, leaves 
him practically no leisure for the study of the administrative 
machinery which he controls. While, however, making 
every allowance for his necessary preoccupation, we can 
at least ask that a Foreign Secretary shall, in the first 
enthusiasm of his accession to power, make some attempt 
to improve the instrument which he knows he will have 
to use. Sir Edward Grey did this. The reforms which 
marked the early years of his tenure at the Foreign Office 
had indeed been mooted in Lord Lansdowne’s days, but 
it was no mere coincidence that they should actually be 
carried out under a new Foreign Secretary representing a 
party long excluded from power. Similar developments 
occurred from the moment that Lord Robert Cecil took 
charge of the blockade side of the Foreign Office in 1916. 

The contrast between this record and that of the present 
Foreign Secretary is significant. To Lord Curzon “ enthu- 
siasm ”’ in the Foreign Office would no doubt seem almost 
like brawling in church, but we may fairly recall that he 
had far better opportunities than any of his predecessors. 
He was in charge of the Foreign Office during many months 
when almost the whole conduct of important foreign relations 


had been transferred from London to Paris. He had ample 
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leisure during those months to vindicate his record as an 
administrator, and while it is true that he was not actually 
Foreign Secretary at that time, a programme of adminis- 
trative reform drawn up by him would certainly have 
encountered no opposition from Mr. Balfour. Moreover, he 
did not have to deal with a Foreign Office hardened in a 
traditional mould, but rather with one profoundly changed 
both in structure and in duties as the result of the war, 
and including all the elements of a far stronger foreign 
service than this country has ever had in the past. In 
spite of these favourable conditions, Lord Curzon’s record 
is that, so far from in any way improving his department, 
he has steadily and gradually stamped out of it much of 
its natural life, and has used all his influence to convert 
it into a machine for registering his spasmodic decrees. 
He has no use for lieutenants; he possesses the secret of 
converting the most expert staff into jaded office-boys. 
Whether his personality has been sufficient to impress his 
will upon the statesmen of Europe, or even upon the 
politicians of Teheran, may perhaps be questioned, but 
there is no doubt that it has been strong enough to crush 
the life and initiative out of his subordinates. 

At the end of the war the Foreign Office was the centre 
of a great inter-allied machinery for the regulation of econo- 
mic policy. To-day the problems of foreign policy are 
mainly economic, but the Foreign Office no longer advises 
His Majesty’s Government upon them. Who does advise 
upon them? Take Russia as an instance. Mr. A. B., 
one of the ablest of the younger men in the Civil Service, 
is the supreme vicegerent of His Majesty’s Government in 
all matters relating to trade with Russia. But where shall 
Mr. A. B. be found, and where is the place of his department ? 
In 1919 his official position was that of secretary to the 
Ministry of Food; he is now, one believes, in the Board 
of Trade, but he does not advise the Cabinet through any 
departmental chief. He is not really a member of a depart- 
ment; he is an independent and direct adviser of No. 10 
Downing Street. From the point of view of organization 
he is a kind of disembodied spirit. 

This is only one instance of the way in which the func- 
tions of the Foreign Office in international affairs have been 
frittered away almost haphazard into the hands of miscel- 
laneous agencies. Another great section of international 
economic relations has passed into the hands of the 
Reparations Commission, which holds no communication 
with the Foreign Office at all. Reparations can only be 
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paid by a stable government in Germany, but our Ambassa- 
dor in Berlinis uninstructed and unheard. Our Ambassador 
in Paris is not allowed to discuss finance; and far be it 
from the Treasury experts to allow our Ambassador at 
Washington so much as to mention to the American 
Government the question of the Allied debts. The League 
of Nations—and this is perhaps the height of absurdity— 
is wholly outside the cognizance of the Foreign Office, 


The Foreign Office cannot correspond either with the. 


Secretary-General of the League or with the British 
tepresentatives at any meeting of the Council or Assembly, 
Any such correspondence has to pass through the Cabinet 
Secretariat. 

What is the effect of thus suspending the League in 
mid-air? Take the Upper Silesian dispute. It was referred 
to the League of Nations by the Supreme Council, but 
on what terms? Under Article 15 of the Covenant such a 
dispute can be decided by an unanimous vote of the Council 
of the League, other than the parties to the dispute. Did 
Great Britain and France notify the Council that they 
were parties to the dispute? Was the Council informed 
that Germany and Poland were also interested parties, 
so that Germany might be invited under Article 17 to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for 
the purposes of the dispute, and both Germany and Poland 
might be invited to send representatives to attend the meet- 
ings of the Council held on this subject, under the 5th para- 
graph of Article 4? No. The reference to the League 
was made under no specific Article of the Covenant, but 
in a manner really quite outside its provisions. What 
then was the meaning of the undertaking by the British 
and French Governments to accept any decision of the 
Council of the League? Under the Covenant, no ruling 
by the Council could be regarded as a decision unless it 
were unanimous, and, in the absence of any clear under- 
standing to the contrary, unanimity could only be secured 
by the votes of the British and French representatives. 
Did the Council of the League, therefore, feel that they 
had a free hand to settle the dispute on its merits? One 
thing is certain: no process of international adjustment, 
whether the League or any other, can have a fair chance 
of success unless Governments will take the elementary 
trouble to secure technical accuracy and clarity in drafting 
terms of reference. 

Correspondence with the Supreme Council also passes 
through the Cabinet Secretariat. This institution was 
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established in its present form as a_ connecting-link 
between the succession of spasmodic allied conferences 
which has been Mr. Lloyd George’s chief, and indeed 
only, method of conducting foreign affairs. Growing out 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, it has been admitted 
to Cabinet meetings, and has become responsible for the 
agenda and minutes both of such meetings and of inter- 
allied conferences. Its efficiency under Sir Maurice Hankey 
is undoubted. But it remains a secretariat, not a body 
of experts, still less an administrative department. On 
it is thrown work in the sphere of foreign affairs which 
it is wholly unable to perform. There has always been 
a tendency in the Foreign Office to concentrate business 
in the hands of the Foreign Secretary’s private secretary 
as a kind of chef de cabinet. The transference of such 
business to a super chef de cabinet in Whitehall Gardens 
merely intensifies this evil. In the winter of 1917-18, 
for instance, Sir Mark Sykes, as one of the War Cabinet 
secretaries, was in personal charge of the whole Zionist 
problem, to the exclusion of the Foreign Office. The 
War Cabinet Secretariat knows the mind of the Allied 
Prime Ministers in so far as at any given moment, on any 
particular subject, they have a mind at all. Usually, how- 
ever, the Secretariat cannot take any action on such views. 
That is not its business. Its function is merely to record 
clearly for the next inter-allied conference what has been 
decided or discussed at the last one. The Secretariat has 
indeed done its best to pass on the decisions of the War 
Cabinet or the Supreme Council to the Foreign Office, 
through the medium of Cabinet minutes. This innovation 
of Cabinet minutes has often been eulogized, especially by 
people of bureaucratic mind like Mr. Sidney Webb. It is 
superficially attractive ; it looks orderly and tidy. In fact, 
however, so far as foreign policy is concerned, Cabinet 
minutes have proved a colossal failure. Everyone knows 
that minutes are of very little use to anyone who has not 
himself taken part in the conference: they are remem- 
brancers, but they cannot be explanations. The files of 
the Foreign Office are full of Cabinet minutes too vague 
or too condensed to furnish any real guidance as to the 
intentions of the Cabinet. Access to the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet can no longer be obtained through the Foreign 
Secretary, but only through the Cabinet Secretariat or 
the “‘ garden suburb.” The Foreign Office is always working 
in a Cimmerian darkness, punctuated by the fleeting will- 
o’-the-wisps of half-understood Cabinet minutes. History 
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repeats itself; there is little essential difference between 
absolute monarchs and democratic prime ministers. The 
muddled ministers of Philip II in Madrid three hundred 
years ago, deciphering the marginal notes scribbled b 
their master on dispatches, would have best understood 
the feelings of the Foreign Office when attempting to 
interpret Cabinet minutes at any moment during the last 
four years. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. We are not neces- 
sarily claiming that the War Cabinet should have used the 
Foreign Office as the agent of its foreign policy; we are 
merely claiming that it should have used some agent. 
Colonel Wedgwood, among others, has eulogized Mr. Lloyd 
George for superseding a reactionary Foreign Office by a 
progressive personal secretariat housed in the garden of 
No. 10 Downing Street. Our main contention is that 
Mr. Lloyd George did nothing of the kind. A secretariat 
can do some personal diplomacy on behalf of its chief, 
and at any given moment a Prime Minister may have a 
better chef de cabinet than his Foreign Secretary. But a 
chef de cabinet cannot be a department; between the two 
lies all the difference between personal and constitutional 
government. It is because personal government, with its 
personally chosen secretaries, its clear-cut individuality, 
and its refreshing directness is always so attractive that 
the maintenance of political liberty and orderly constitu- 
tional government remains eternally the uphill struggle 
that it is. It is to be hoped that Englishmen at least will 
not tire of that struggle. 

There is one particular point of view from which this 
return to personal government in foreign affairs is deplor- 
able. Critics of the old Foreign Office have always missed 
its chief peculiarity, the feature which most encouraged 
“secret diplomacy ”’—namely, the extent to which all 
important correspondence in old days tended to be con- 
ducted privately by the Foreign Secretary. So private 
was this correspondence that it was excluded from the 
official files, and was carried away by the Foreign Secretary 
when he left office. It is positively impossible to reconstruct 
the history of any important negotiation before 1900 from 
Foreign Office archives. To take one instance, there is 
literally not one single document there about the negotia- 
tion of the Anglo-Portuguese alliance of 1899. This was 
personal government with a vengeance, but it was ended 
by the reforms of 1906-7. From the beginning of Sir 
Edward Grey’s administration, official correspondence 
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replaced private; in other words, policy was prepared 
and executed by a department instead of by one or more 
private secretaries. The Lloyd George system represents 
therefore a reactionary return to old evils. 

All this dismemberment and devitalization of the 
Foreign Office was not necessary, and would not have hap- 
pened if Lord Curzon had known anything of Foreign 
Office organization as it existed at the end of 1918, or 
had cared anything for one half of the problems which 
go to make up foreign affairs at the present day. He could 
have insisted on the Foreign Office remaining responsible 
for economic relations with European countries, for the 
revival of intercourse with Russia, for the restoration of 
financial stability in Germany, for the handling of the 
British case in all matters submitted for discussion to the 
League. But this would have meant organization; it 
would have meant collecting a body of experts round the 
Foreign Office, as during the war; it would have meant 
confirming the war position of the Foreign Office as the 
centre of varied consultations. Above all, it would have 
meant that the Secretary of State must delegate work 
and confer responsibility on his subordinates. But that 
in not Lord Curzon’s way. His ideal is to get back to the 
nineteenth-century Foreign Office—a small alcove of govern- 
ment, suitable as a niche for the statuette of a Foreign 
Secretary. He would rather abdicate functions than 
delegate them. He has no other use for a department 
than as a ‘‘ bureau.” His staff must not advise him; 
they may only devil for him. He is satisfied if they work 
up for him his brief on any question, such as Persia, which 
interests him personally. Consequently, for the last three 
years he has exerted himself to reverse many of the internal 
reforms effected in the Foreign Office since 1906. Juniors 
are once more excluded from any part in the preparation 
of policy ; they are no longer allowed to handle important 
papers; they are so far as possible excluded from all 
responsibility. The chief weakness of the Foreign Office 
in the past has been the lack of an Intelligence Section ; 
such a section was created in 1918—Lord Curzon has 
abolished it. So soon as the Secretary of State confines 
the preparation of policy merely to personal consultations 
between himself and heads of departments, there is no 
longer any place for intelligence work. Policy becomes the 
personal opinions of one or two officials, acquiesced in or 
overruled by the Minister. In fact, the Foreign Office is 
being reduced to the same inanimate condition as in its 
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worst days, its functions are ceasing to be deliberative or 
executive and are becoming once more purely notarial. 
The Foreign Office to-day, even aiter this set-back, 
deprived not only of all the increased activity and responsi- 
bility of the war, but also of many of the advantages of 
the administrative re-organization of 1906, is probably 
better staffed than any other single department of govern- 
ment. It is still capable of becoming once more the 
responsible agent for the conduct of all the foreign relations 
of the country, but it will not remain so very long. At 
present hardly six months pass without the Foreign Office 
losing some further function. Responsibility for overseas 
trade and control of the Consular Service has passed into 
the hands of the Department of Overseas Trade. Last 
year the Foreign Office lost all responsibility for the Middle 
Kast, with the exception of Persia. Not a single permanent 
official of the Foreign Office was in attendance on the 
Government at the Cannes Conference, with the exception 
of Lord Curzon’s private secretary. The policy of the 
Genoa Conference is being prepared by a Board of Trade 
Committee. The Foreign Office never heard of the Genoa 
Conference till the Supreme Council at Cannes suddenly 
decided to summon it; there was no prior communication 
with the United States Government, no attempt to prepare 
the ground for the conference, or to choose the right moment 
for issuing an invitation to President Hardinge’s adminis- 
tration. Russia has, as we have seen, long passed out of 
the control of the Foreign Office. While the Prime Minister 
tells the House of Commons that the Allies must make 
a great united effort to relieve the Russian famine, while 
English relief agents are striving to do what they can on 
the Volga, Lord Curzon throws brickbats at Lenin’s head 
in the shape of secret service information about Bolshevik 
propaganda, and, in conjunction with Sir Philip Lloyd 
Graeme, reads the Soviet Government an academic lecture 
on economics, drafted by an Allied Conference at Brussels. 
Government responsibility for famine relief falls apparently, 
for some unknown reason, on the Minister of Education ! 
If this state of confusion lasts much longer, we shall 
soon have no Foreign Office at all. Those who have taken 
any part during the war or during the Peace Conference 
in an attempt to improve the conduct of foreign affairs 
must feel the tragic irony of the present situation. We 
created a League of Nations for no other reason than to 
provide diplomacy with a more efficient means of settling 
certain classes of questions, and we see the League of Nations 
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cut off from diplomacy, exercising no influence over the 
general conduct of foreign affairs and uninfluenced in its 
decisions by the general current of world policy. We sought 
to strengthen and integrate the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and our attempt has been distorted into a splitting of foreign 
policy among a farrago of miscellaneous agencies. We 
aimed at improving methods; we have succeeded merely 
in multiplying policies. 

There is a great deal to be said for the view that, with 
the entry of our Dominions into the international sphere, 
with our new commitments in the Middle East, with the 
increasing complication of international relations arising 
out of the close interdependence of nations in economics 
and finance, the Foreign Office, as a separate department 
of government, is no longer capable of controlling the 
manifold points at which British interests touch those of 
foreign nations, or of co-ordinating the policies necessary 
to safeguard those interests. Be it so; let the Foreign 
Office be ousted from its old position; let some other 
organization take its place. But there must be one definite 
organization, and it must be an executive one. A secre- 
tariat can record, but cannot act; a Committee of Imperial 
Defence can deliberate, but cannot execute. Definite func- 
tions, definite responsibilities, logical lines of demarcation, 
regular methods of co-ordination—these are the life-blood 
of administration, and if our foreign policy is anemic it 
is because it lacks these things. The dreams of inter- 
nationalism, the policy-mongering of free-lance Ministers, 
will never secure peace; the Addisonism that failed to 
solve the housing problem will not succeed in solving the 
problems of collapsed exchanges and international rivalries. 
We have had our fill of schemes, and have learned that 
reconstruction depends, not on brilliance of conception, but 
on accuracy of execution. 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter. Accurate 
execution in foreign policy is the key to whatever aims 
of nobility or leadership we still cherish for the British 
Empire, to whatever peace or happiness may still be 
reserved for the world at large. The “‘ word of an English- 
man’? has won us our Eastern Empire; we have seen of 
late years how easily, with all honesty of purpose, a little 
administrative muddling, a little procrastination, a few half- 
considered and then reconsidered decisions may make our 
word a snare to our friends and a derision to our enemies. 
Political controversies usually end in the moral—Wanted, 
apolicy. Our moral is different : Wanted, an administrator. 

Eustace PERcY 


ST. ANDREW IN EXILE 


TuE Scots are very remarkable people. They monopolize 
banks and engine rooms. They invade England, wade into 
the mud of British politics and secure Cabinet posts, to the 
intense annoyance of the Tribe of Israel. 

Not content with Great Britain, they roam the world 
over and wherever they settle they make good—and money, 
In all our Dominions, even in the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates, those smaller jewels of the British Crown, 
there the Scots thrive and prosper and hold power and 
position. All honour to this hard-headed, hard-working, 
tough race ; long may they so continue to thrive, and please 
God they may yet avert the complete disintegration of the 
British Empire so eagerly desired and planned by Communists 
and professional politicians of Asiatic and Celtic blood. 

One thing only is necessary to their greatness both at 
home and abroad, and that is that each year, on the 30th 
day of November, brother Scots should forgather and pour 
libations to the blessed memory of their Patron Saint and 
hold high revel in his honour until the ‘‘ wee sma’ ’oors.” 

To the non-Scot the only drawback to the annual festival 
would appear to be the compulsory consumption of a certain 
peculiar national dish, but it is understood that by the 
Scots themselves the mess of pottage in question is even 
appreciated, and that its consumption causes no discomfort. 

In any event, no true Scot would miss the celebration of 
the annual festival, and no matter how far individuals 
may be scattered during the rest of the year, you will find 
at least two or three gathered together on the 30th day 
of November to keep St. Andrew’s Day. The meetings 
vary in size from hundreds in the big cities, be it London, 
Calcutta, Capetown or Melbourne, to tens in small towns, 
up-country stations, or seagoing ships—while in the bush, 
the back blocks and the plains, but two or three may ride 
in from many miles away to forgather at a chosen spot. 

Bananaland forms no exception. There the Gael flourishes 
as elsewhere. He holds high positions in all Government 
departments, in the banks and in the mercantile and legal 
firms ; and as elsewhere, St. Andrew’s Day is the event of 
the year, to be celebrated with fitting ritual at the annual 
gathering at Port Alice. Every Scot in the station is of 
course present, and every Scot who can get leave comes in 
from outlying stations and plantations. Some will bicycle 
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in along native paths from sixty miles or more to Mengo, 
whence runs the motor road to Port Alice, and along this 
road, on the morning of each 30th day of November, will 
be seen Highlanders and Lowlanders pedalling on push 
bikes, bumping up and down on stink bikes, reclining in 
rikshas, seated in motor-cars and crowded into the public 
bus, while Doric greetings are scattered like chaff as old 
acquaintances overtake one another on the journey. By 
noon the club at Port Alice is full of Scots talking hard and 
shaking hands, while the bar does a roaring trade in mixed 
vermuths and gin-and-bitters before lunch. Then visiting 
Scots drift off to the hospitable bungalows of their resident 
Scots hosts, and nothing more is seen of the clansmen till 
after tea, when all the European inhabitants of Headquarters 
gather on the Recreation Ground to watch the great hockey 
match of the year, Scotland v. the World. 

Imagine a hard mud ground properly marked out and 
flagged, chairs and benches set along the touch line, and a 
mud-walled thatched pavilion in the background. On 
one side of the ground the land slopes gently down to the 
shores of Lake Victoria, whose waters stretch as far as 
the eye can see. Shorewards the land slopes upwards to the 
hill on top of which stands Government House and the flag- 
staff from which floats the Union Jack. Between this and 
the Recreation Ground are dotted bungalows and compounds 
—Government offices, the Church, cantonments, the White 
Fathers’ Mission, the club and the golf course. Down the 
road which leads to the ground are trooping the teams 
and spectators on foot or in rikshas. There go the Govern- 
ment House liveries—the riksha boys in white shorts and 
tunics and scarlet cummerbunds, the Chief Justice’s white 
with black cummerbunds, the Treasurer’s white trimmed 
with yellow, and many others. Ladies saunter down in 
pretty frocks, parasol shaded, attended by gallants in terais 
or topees. Goanese clerks and traders join the throng, and 
native servants, Swahili, Baganda, Kavirondo in red tar- 
bushes and long white kanzus, go chattering down to see 
their masters play this curious mzungu (European) game. 
Most critical of all come Sepoys of the Indian Contingent 
of the K.A.R. in their off-duty kit—ammunition boots, blue 
puttees wound round pipe-stem legs, khaki shorts, striped 
shirts, the tails of which hang owéside their shorts, and white 
pugarees. The particular company to which they belong 
happens to be a Sikh one, and these bearded warriors, though 
they now clump clumsily along in their boots, themselves 
play hockey barefooted, and are fleet as stags and no mean 
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exponents of the game; for many of them have belonged to 
regimental teams in India, while here in Bananaland, 
under their officers, they play in the weekly station games 
with the Europeans. 

At a quarter to five the teams line out, Scotland in white, 
the World in colours. A stout Aberdonian lawyer keeps 
goal for Scotland, an elderly and equally stout Town 
Magistrate is one of the backs, the officer commanding the 
Indian troops at centre half, an Assistant District Com. 
missioner centre forward, while the Bank and the Treasury 
and the Public Works and the Survey all lend their quota 
—a strong and a formidable team to face. 

The World (who happen to be composed of members 
of the three other countries of the U.K.) are a less hefty 
lot, but the betting is slightly in their favour by reason of 
the fact that two Cambridge hockey blues figure in their 
ranks this particular year. 

Need we say that the game proves fast and furious, 
the ball flies along the hard surface, and players are soon 
brick-red and panting. No quarter is given or expected— 
spectators shout and clap, the black “‘ boys” yell, and the 
Sepoys support their C.O. to a man with shouts of ““Shabash” 
and “‘ Maro, Sahib.” The stout Town Magistrate gets laid 
out and both teams flop on the ground as one man to regain 
a little wind until the whistle blows again and the T.M. 
gallantly resumes his stick, going a bit lame on one leg. 
As time draws near, language and “sticks” increase till 
the final whistle blows and Scotland has won 4 to 3 goals. 
An auspicious prelude to the evening to follow ! 

Now all troop up to the club; the ladies seek their own 
room while the bar is besieged by thirsty males. Soda- 
water bottles pop—cocktail-mixers rattle, John Collinses are 
stirred with straws, and long-drawn sighs of satisfaction 
are heard as the World and Scotland fraternize over their 
drinks and the battle is argued over. Bridge and billiards 
fill up the interval till dressing-time arrives, when all move 
off to dress for the High Revels. 

At 8.15 the President and the Secretary of the Caledonian 
Society, arrayed in what lady novelists are pleased to describe 
as ‘immaculate evening dress,” await the arrival of members 
of the Society and their guests on the mosquito-proofed 
veranda overlooking the Lake. <A vivid African moon 
is shining, crickets and bullfrogs are raising a cheerful 
din, and points of light are moving along the roads club- 
ward ; these are hurricane lamps carried by “ boys ”’ before 
their Bwanas (masters) to guide their feet and to avoid 
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snakes. The veranda and ante-room are soon full, and 
short drinks are going round until John, the Goanese steward, 
approaches the President and informs him that dinner is 
served. Drinks are finished and cigarettes thrown away 
and all troop into the long mess-room behind the President 
and seek their name cards among the seventy odd places laid 
on the T-shaped table. The President takes his position 
at the centre of the T and the Secretary his at the foot, 
and the rest are soon sorted out. Each member of the 
Society must bring one male guest, be he Scot or alien, and 
may bring two. Ladies are ineligible for membership and 
not qualified for admission as guests! This ungallant 
tule, however, the ladies condone, but on the other hand 
the wife of the President of the Society for the year on the 
same evening gives a dinner to Scots ladies and _ their 
favoured guests in her own bungalow, and what revels they 
there hold are dark and hidden secrets, but during the course 
of the evening courtly greetings are exchanged between 
the rival dinner-parties. 

To return to the “stag” party who are now consuming 
their “first toasts’? (anglice savouries). The table is 
decorated with heather which has come all the way from 
Bonnie Scotland, the menu cards are printed in braid Scots, 
each name card bears a tartan bow, before each place stands 
a bottle of usquebaugh, and beside each place a quaich. 
You will also notice that one member of the party is in 
full Highland dress ; he is piper to the Society. The fare 
proves to be strictly Scotch. Cock-a-leekie soup follows 
on the savoury, then (tinned) Loch Fyne herrings and 
so forth. Between each course the President officially 
proposes the appropriate toasts, “The King,” “St. 
Andrew,” ‘‘ Bananaland,” ‘‘ The auld folks at hame” 
and others. 

It is understood that all toasts should strictly be drunk 
neat, but in deference to the curious incapacity of South- 
roners and other aliens to consume unlimited quantities 
of neat whisky without unfortunate results, the rule has 
been relaxed and the toasts are allowed to be drunk diluted. 
Tradition has it that on one occasion an Irish guest figured 
at the banquet who happened to be a teetotaller (this 
qualification must be a Scotch joke !), but he was persuaded 
that for once he must shed his principles and drink in the 
manner of his hosts, with the result that somewhere about 
the fifth toast he sprang up with a wild ‘‘ Hooroosh !”’ seized 
his bottle of whisky and placed it to his lips, pouring half the 
contents down his throat and the rest down his shirt front, 
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and then collapsed on the floor like a pole-axed ox, whence 
kind friends removed him home to bed. 

However, that’s what the Scots say; the fact remains 
that the rule has been relaxed and that others besides aliens 
take advantage of it. 

There comes a moment in the banquet when an interval 
occurs and an air of excitement and suppressed expectancy 
is seen among the Scotsmen, while a vague apprehension 
and look of partially concealed discomfort steals amongst the 
aliens as they cast furtive glances at a course inscribed on 
the menu cards. The piper’s place is empty, and John, 
who has been supervising the mess “ boys,” has left the room, 
while blood-curdling squeaks and groans are heard in the 
ante-room. Suddenly the folding doors at the head of 
the room are flung open, and with a whirr and a screech— 
something between a siren pulled, a covey of partridges 
flushed and a cock pheasant disturbed among the bracken— 
the piper stalks into the room, cheeks blown out, piping 
for all he is worth! Behind him marches John, carrying 
a bottle of whisky set among heather on a tray, the head 
mess-boy follows, bearing a large spoon and fork tied with 
tartan ribbons on another tray, and last of all comes Dom 
Hannibal Napoleon Da Silva, Goanese chef, bearing some 
large object wrapped in a napkin upon a lordly dish—the 
Haggis to wit! 

As the procession enters the room, the President raps 
upon the table with a mallet and all present spring to their 
feet and stand in silent homage while the haggis is borne 
solemnly once round the room and then placed with ceremony 
before the President. The bearer party range themselves 
behind him and stand to attention, until MacSporran, still 
blowing furiously, and now beating the floor with his foot 
to keep time, finishes his dirge, lament, keen, or whatever it 
is, and at long last the pibroch collapses under his arm with 
a noise like the bath water running out. 

Bang goes the President’s mallet again; wild Gaelic 
yells are loosed off, and all reseat themselves while the 
President starts to ladle out portions of the piéce de résistance 
and the babel of laugh and talk breaks out again, and soon 
all are in possession of portions of a curious dark and odorous 
substance. The Scots consume it with gusto, the aliens with 
bravado or stoicism, as the case may be, the frailer brethren 
among them secretively distributing, if chance favours, 
as much as possible on the floor under the table. 

Be it here noted that it is an inexorable rule that the 
toast after the haggis must be drunk neat; there can be 
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no relaxation as regards this one. To the aliens, who by 
this time are in a state of semi-collapse under the combined 
influence of noise, taste, sight and smell, this rule comes 
as a blessed relief, and thereafter for them the banquet 
proceeds in comfort. 

There comes a moment when the President gets up and 
reads a message of greeting which he has concocted for the 
Scots ladies, and he requests the approval of the Society 
and permission to dispatch the missive in their name, 
which is given loudly. It reads something after this fashion : 
“The President and members of St. Andrew’s Society being 
all true and loyal Scots at present in exile in Bananaland, 
and now gathered together to do honour to the revered 
memory of their Patron Saint, present their compliments 
to the Scottish ladies in this land similarly situated and 
respectfully offer them every good wish for health, wealth 
and happiness and a speedy return to their native land, and 
in the meantime a pleasant evening. Scottish members 
and their guests have allowed themselves the privilege of 
drinking the health of the Scottish ladies with Highland 
honours.” At least, this is the translation, vouchsafed by 
members, of the original written in Doric, and the manner 
all present drink the toast corroborates the sentiments and 
requires no interpretation. 

The note is dispatched by a peon, and in course of time 
a reciprocating message is received from the ladies and read 
to the gathering amid cheers. 

Coffee and liqueurs being finished, the party adjourn to 
the veranda, billiard and card rooms, while the servants 
clear the remains of the feast. Even the tables and chairs 
are removed from the mess-room, the cocoanut matting 
is rolled up and French chalk sprinkled on the floor, and the 
pianola unlimbered for action. The more sedate members 
have by now settled down to bridge or pool, but the livelier 
ones return to the mess-room and start dancing. Piper Mac- 
Sporran returns to duty, and the dread drone vibrates the 
air again as he tunes up on his chanter, and presently, with 
whoops and finger-snaps, excited figures are prancing in 
and out of the mazes of eightsomes, foursomes and reels 
of Tulloch, while the pipes skirl and uninitiated aliens look 
on laughing and cheering. When the piper and the reelers 
are exhausted the pianola is started, and waltzes and other 
dances are executed, the absence of ladies apparently making 
no difference to the enjoyment of the dancers, though their 
exertions be increased. There is some difference between 
steering seven or eight graceful stone and dragging round ten 
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to twelve stone of beef and brawn! As the evening goes on 
the fun waxes, the dancers are scarlet in the face and stripped 
to their shirtsleeves, and the lancers as executed are more 
** kitchen ” than lancers, and after them everybody adjourns 
to the bar for liquid refreshment and coolth. 

As a result, new life is soon acquired ; some hero suggests 
Rugger, and the mess-room becomes a miniature Inverleith, 
Scotland again taking on the World, the ball being some- 
body’s dinner jacket rolled up tight and the sleeves knotted, 

The card and billiard players forsake their tables and 
cluster at windows and on the balcony and cheer on the 
players. The game is fast and furious, clothes are torn to 
ribbons, hands and faces scratched and bruised against 
floor and walls, and it is a wonder that no one is killed as 
player after player crashes down under a heavy tackle, 
The O.C. Troops of the Protectorate leads the alien pack, 
and his thirteen stone looks like winning the day until he 
is damaged and has to retire from the fray, as do several 
others ; but their places are at once taken by excited spectators 
(shades of the R.F.U. !), and so the game goes on. 

MacSporran has got his pipes going and is skirling for 
dear life. Finally, a drop at goal smashes the last surviving 
lamp and the game perforce comes to an end. What the 
score is nobody knows and nobody cares, though of course 
the Scots claim the victory ; much-needed long drinks are 
all that really matter. These lead to a sing-song, and many 
an old favourite out of the “‘Student’s Song Book” is 
trotted out and the chorus lustily given, till the gathering 
at last breaks up at some unearthly hour after a mad dance 
round and round for “ Auld Lang Syne.” Such scandalized 
owls and jackals as may be about will see dishevelled figures, 
still singing, stumbling home behind sleepy boys carrying 
hurricane lamps. 

As figures and melody (?) recede in the distance, the Club- 
house lights die out and silence settles over the scene of 
the recent revels. Only one sleepy boy with his lamp 
remains waiting on the front veranda for his Bwana. 

Suddenly an eerie wail is heard which turns into a furious 
blast as Piper MacSporran comes stamping and piping 
through the ante-room, trips over the doormat, recovers 
himself, marches out into the drive, makes one or 
two casts for direction, finds his attendant lamp-bearer 
who has nonchalantly preceded him up the drive, and 
follows him with kilts swinging and bonnet cocked. 

The grave African moon looks down on this gallant 
Highland figure ruffling along the Circular Road in short 
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and long tacks, still skirling fit to freeze the blood of a brass 
monkey. Distance and darkness at last claim him and 
perfect peace reigns in his stead. 

Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

Daylight brings merely the morning after the night 
before, but if heads ache as their owners scatter once more 
to outstation and plantation, there remain memories of 
honours well paid to St. Andrew and anticipations of another 
loyal reunion in twelve months’ time. Ave atque vale / 
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GOVERNMENT ALE 


It was an elusive beverage: the consumer so regarded it, 
wondering vaguely whether he had had a drink or not, 
It was elusive in another sense: there was really no such 
thing as Government ale at all; it was only the public’s 
description of beer made by brewers, but subjected to 
Government regulations as to strength. Yet, after a time 
Government ale, rightly so-called, came into being; and 
its birthplace was Cumberland. It was the beer brewed 
by the Liquor Control Board for sale in its public-houses, 
mainly in and around Carlisle. And it is that brewing 
and sale which formed the theme of Lord Astor’s recent 
article in this Review under the title, in affectionate in- 
verted commas, of ‘“‘ Carlisle.’ * 

Lord Astor admires “ Carlisle.” It is possible—possible 
apart from the facts—to admire what is currently known 
as the ‘‘ Experiment’ from two points of view—the point 
of the Socialist and the point of the Temperance Reformer. 
Presumably, Lord Astor adopts the latter viewpoint. Let 
us, then, focus the same view. 

Now, the objective of Temperance Reform is the aboli- 
tion of drunkenness—at least it used to be; though a 
straiter sect has arisen in these days. Does ‘“ Carlisle,” 
then, abolish drunkenness ? 

It is the most extraordinary feature of Lord Astor’s 
article that it is almost entirely occupied with alleging 
circumstances which, in his view, ought to lead to the 
abolition, or the extreme attenuation, of drunkenness. 
That would be all very well if he were arguing for the 
adoption of the “ Experiment,” giving reasons why, if it 
were adopted, we might hope for the exorcism of drunken- 
ness. But “ Carlisle” is a fact, of some six years’ standing ; 
and the point of relevance is therefore not “‘ Would such 
an institution exorcize the demon ?’’ but, ‘‘ Has it done so?” 
Lord Astor was obviously oppressed with this view when 
he wrote; but he blinks it, and edges away from it with 
the following phrases, which represent all that he has to 
say upon the subject: 


The anti-State purchase temperance reformers go to look for drunkenness, 
and having found some intoxication, issue a verdict of failure on the whole 
experiment without ascertaining whether social conditions are better or worse 


* See National Review, March 1922. 
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than they were. They forget that so long as intoxicants are consumed, there 
will be intoxication. ... 

Let me begin by explaining where Carlisle has not failed. 

Intemperance has not increased. Of course, by comparing the numbers 
of convictions in this populous Northern town with some moorland part of 
Cornwall, one can by figures make Carlisle seem to be intemperate. Although 
I could quote figures showing an improvement in Carlisle, I prefer to quote 
the Chief Constable, the Magistrates, the local Press, the local clergy, as wit- 
nesses that disinterested management has materially lessened the evils of 
unwise drinking. 


But, curiously, he does not quote these local magnates 
any more than the figures, That is a pity, from the stand- 
point of “ Carlisle’s” supporters, because the local repre- 
sentatives might have furnished some mitigating explanation 
of the figures, which, though suppressed by Lord Astor— 
figures being proverbially dull reading—have been made 
public in other documents. I will supply the omission as 
to the figures in a moment. As to the views of the local 
magnates, the Morning Post report of the recent Brewster 
Sessions (February 7, 1922) states that the Chief Constable 
commented on the increased convictions for drunkenness 
during the past year, and expressed his belief that ‘‘ the 
present figure would be about the average for some time 
to come.” And he added, according to the Manchester 
Guardian’s Report (February 8th), the balefully significant 
fact that ‘“‘seven of the persons convicted had become 
drunk through drinking methylated spirits.” The Mayor 
sought to improve matters by remarking that “‘ the con- 
victions compared favourably with those in other cities ”— 
a singularly unhappy remark, in view of the facts, as we 
shall presently see. 

But before considering the figures let us glance again 
at the exiguous statement, which is all that is offered by 
way of proof that State purchase has exorcized drunkenness. 

The visitors to Carlisle have, we are told, “‘ found some 
intoxication,” and are disappointed, because, first they 
have failed to ascertain};,“whether social conditions are 
better or worse,” and secondly, because “they forget that 
so long as intoxicants are consumed there will be intoxi- 
cation.” ‘‘Some intoxication” is vague, the adjective 
being used variously; there is, for example, an American 
colloquial use of the word, which is doubtless not what 
Lord Astor, notwithstanding American sympathies, means 
to convey ; and yet, if the comparison be made with other 
parts of the country, it is not a wildly exaggerated use. 
Lord Astor tries to counter this suggestion by demurring 
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to a comparison of Carlisle with a Cornish moorland ; but 
none of his critics is so foolish or so dishonest as to do 
anything of the sort. When comparisons are made they 
are made with towns of approximately equal size and 
character, as I shall presently show. 

But Lord Astor invites his critics to close their eyes 
to the intoxication, and applaud “Carlisle” because social 
conditions are better. He thinks the critics are unreason- 
able, if they are not content with this substitute. But 
are they? The question is, does State management stop 
drunkenness ? And when visitors find no evidence of this, 
it is hardly fair to chide at them for failing to note whether 
‘social conditions are better or worse.’ Social conditions 
cover a wide field, and many are the causes of their better- 
ment. Has Lord Astor himself troubled to ascertain 
whether social conditions have not improved in other 
places besides Carlisle, and as much as in Carlisle? 
Notoriously, such improvement is marked, and universal; 
and there is no reason to drag in State management of 
public-houses as an explanation, since it could not possibly 
account for the improvement over the rest of the country, 
where State management does not exist. The critics are 
not, therefore, to be condemned for not wiping out their 
disappointment at the continued prevalence of intoxication, 
by contemplation of improvement in social conditions 
which Carlisle presumably shares with the rest of the 
country, and which has nothing to do with bureaucratic 
beer. 

Nor are they likely to be impressed on being told that 
“they forget that so long as intoxicants are consumed 
there will be intoxication.” That prediction may be 
literally accurate: the devil-may-care youth, the festive 
guest unheeding his limited powers of consumption, the 
unhappy dipsomaniac, are probably permanent features 
of human life; but those occasional lapses from temperance 
do not give substance to Lord Astor’s statement. Apart 
from these inevitable exceptions the statement is not even 
true. One may travel far in France, or Spain, or Italy, 
for example, countries where teetotalism is as unknown 
as are State wineshops, where everybody drinks intoxi- 
cants, and yet so rarely see intoxication as to regard it 
as non-existent. So, over a considerable part of the 
civilized world, Lord Astor’s aphorism is pointless. Again, 
the very foundation of the State purchase claim is that 
intoxication results, not from the use of fermented beverages, 
but from the inevitable methods by which their sale is 
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pushed by private traders. “No man,” writes Lord Astor 
on another page, when enforcing this doctrine, ‘‘ can expect 
investors to put their money into any business without 
trying to get the largest return on their capital by selling 
as much of their produce as possible. ... So success 
comes to the brewer, distiller or publican who sells much 
of his wares”’; and he alleges that even the reformed 
public-house must “on a profit-making competitive basis, 
also fail’? to develop sobriety. That is the gravamen of 
the State purchasers’ charge: only State drink is safe. 
And yet too great concentration upon a bottle of whisky 
will assuredly have the same effect whether the bottle be 
labelled “‘ Johnny Walker” or “His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Home Department.” Lord Astor’s criticism 
of the critics—that “‘ they forget that so long as intoxicants 
are consumed there will be intoxication ’’—is, therefore, 
less a criticism of others than a forgetful admission by 
himself, that even when the State is the purveyor intoxi- 
cation remains; and the fundamental position of the 
State purchasers is thereby destroyed. 

But the dialectical situation in which Lord Astor finds 
himself demands boldness if he is to extricate himself. 
And he exhibits some boldness in the assertion “ In- 
temperance has not increased.” It is time now to look 
at the figures. 

Statistics begin with the time when Carlisle settled 
down to its normal condition after the irruption of some 
ten thousand navvies, bringing a mass of drunkenness 
and disorderliness into a town whose local authorities 
were unable to cope with it, had come to an end. Because 
of the irruption the Liquor Control Board chose the district 
for establishing its socialistic regime, but it only came in 
ag the navvies departed, so that it could not with any 
regard for truth take credit to itself for the big drop in 
drunkenness and disorder which then took place. Since 
then, the drunkenness convictions in Carlisle have been 
recorded as follows : 


1918 re ws s ee me 80 
1919 ae a ee a ae 78 
1920 =e rae ne we ne 136 
1921 at ee ac ve rc 154 


“Intemperance has not increased” is Lord Astor’s 
comment on these figures. 

The reader may be charitable, and say that though 
Lord Astor undoubtedly made a blunder here, yet perhaps 
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his position may be rehabilitated by comparing Carlisle 
with other towns, of course, taking care to avoid the 
“moorland part of Cornwall,’ against which Lord Astor 
pathetically warned his critics in advance. Let us avoid 
Cornwall altogether in the comparison. Let us confine 
ourselves to Carlisle’s end of the country, and to a dozen 
towns with populations which approximate to Carlisle’s, 
The latest year for which the official Licensing Statistics 
have been published is 1920; but I have obtained some 
1921 figures from Chief Constables’ reports. These are the 
results : 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of 
1920. population. 1921. population, 
CARLISLE as -. 136 2°58 154 2°93 
Barnsley ae -. 167 3°30 137 2°55 
Accrington .. -- 100 2°23 56 1.33 
Bury .. avs -» 116 1°95 — — 
Leigh ete -» 133 3°01 — — 
Ashton rn ee |, 1°75 a — 
Keighley a oo koh 3°01 138 3°29 
Doncaster .. -. 130 2°68 162 3°00 
Dewsbury... o. to 1:37 45 0.83 
Darwen ote os 70 1:73 — — 
Lancaster .. Ms 22 0°53 30 0.72 
Nelson we a6 16 0°41 25 0.59 
Eccles ae ee 36 0°86 38 0°91 


Of these twelve other towns, in 1920, only four— 
Barnsley, Leigh, Keighley and Doncaster—have a slightly 
worse record than Carlisle. All the rest make a more 
sober showing, some much more. Nelson, at the bottom 
of the list, had only in proportion to its population one- 
sixth of Carlisle’s number of drunkenness convictions. It 
will also be noted that the most drunken of these towns 
in 1920—Barnsley—had a better record than Carlisle in 
1921. 

Government ale seems to be a potent beverage. But, 
seriously, it is not a good showing for Carlisle, however it 
may be regarded. Drunkenness is greater than in most 
other towns, and it is steadily increasing, while elsewhere 
there is a tendency to diminution. And this is the position 
after five years’ application of the sovereign remedy of 
State purchase. Even those of us who are most opposed 
to the State management of industry expected better 
things. True, there were men in the trade who prophesied 
some such result, basing their prediction on their knowledge 
of the difficulties of the public-house business, and the 
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need for expert training; but to others it appeared likely 
that there might be some increased sobriety: it was not 
anticipated that the result would be anything worse than 
a demonstration of the argument that State] or} private 
ownership is, from a temperance standpoint, a. matter of 
indifference. It is not that the State experimenters of 
Carlisle have not tried to promote temperance. As Lord 
Astor reminds us, they have tried, according to their lights, 
in various directions. They have reduced the number of 
public-houses by nearly one-half; they have abolished 
grocers’ licences altogether; they have raised the drinking 
age to eighteen; they tried what was called a “spiritless 
Saturday ’’; they banished liquor advertisements; and 
(with much more sense) they have experimented with the 
“improved public-house.” And all for this sorry result. 
“Carlisle” is just one more illustration of the phenomenon 
that a blight pursues all State ownership of industry. 

But it may be objected that State drink is not quite 
on all-fours with, say, State telephones, because, though 
it may fail to stop drunkenness, it succeeds in making 
money. That is a reminder that Carlisle may also be 
viewed from the Socialist standpoint. How far Lord Astor 
sympathizes with that standpoint is not quite clear from 
his article, but having dismissed the Temperance Reform 
point in the few lines already quoted, he turns with apparent 
complacency to the other. And, though his assertions 
are equally explicit, they have not that boldness of 
asseveration which ignores patent facts, as in the former 
case. Such boldness was not necessary. It is quite true, 
as he says, that the “‘ Experiment” has not been a burden 
upon the taxpayer; true, doubtless, that “a surplus of about 
half a million sterling has been accumulated out of profits ”’ ; 
and it is no great exaggeration to say that “the annual 
return to capital employed has varied from 14 to 184 per 
cent. per annum.” (The Geddes Committee says 12} per 
cent.) But what of it? 

The conditions of the drink trade during and subse- 
quent to the war, were such that no one engaged in it 
could help making money (though the Control Board 
managed to fail even to do that in regard to another, and 
smaller experiment, at Enfield Lock), and those dividend 
figures are curiously reminiscent of the distributions paid 
of late by brewery companies which in pre-war days found 
it hard to find their debenture interest. If Lord Astor 
were issuing his “‘ Carlisle’? dividend records in a prospectus 
to-day, would they satisfy any investor who is not too 
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gullible to inquire of his company promoter concerning 
prospective conditions as well as past profits ? 

The Geddes Committeemen may be accepted as critics, 
And this is what they have to say of the matter in their 
Third Report. They point out that the “ profit is arrived 
at before making provision for interest on capital provided 
by the Exchequer, Excess Profits Duty and Income Tax, 
which would have been payable by a private firm.” And 
they sum up the prospect by saying that, “in view of 
the results so far obtained, and of the risk of loss in future 
years, its continuance as a State undertaking would not 
appear likely to afford any special advantage to the tax- 
payer.” 

But it is not a question of continuance only. This odd 
little ‘‘ Experiment” in nationalization cannot remain as 
it is. It must be ended or extended. The Licensing Act 
of last year recognized that, for, while providing that the 
Home Office might get rid of the property, it also permitted 
the Home Office to buy more public-houses, compulsorily 
in the Carlisle area. The Home Office has recognized it, 
and has been trying hard in recent months to buy more 
licensed properties from Cumberland brewery companies. 
Lord Astor recognizes it, for he rounds off his article by 
a reference to a fantastic scheme for extending “ Carlisle” 
over the country through State purchase by local option. 
Then there is the forlorn hope of general State purchasers, 
led by Lady Astor, who after all have the logic of the 
matter in them, if Nationalized Drink is a thinkable pro- 
position at all. 

But is it? When the commercial problem set to State 
bureaucracies is the simple one of making money, they 
usually fail to solve it. State Drink would not be a simple 
problem. The tidy mind of the civil servant would be 
littered with complicated and incompatible problems. He 
would have to try to make money, and at the same time 
demonstrate to a suspicious, and even excited, teetotal 
public that he was really not trying to do anything of the 
sort, but to induce people to give up drinking. In so far 
as his businesses were prosperous his ears would be deafened 
by the yells of the fanatic on the one side, and on the other 
side by the demands of the proletariat for cheaper beer. 
If adversity came, taxation would have to be compen- 
satingly increased—perhaps on a big scale. And if, to add 
to the medley, Lord Astor’s local option scheme were 
adopted, and districts were voting themselves in and out 
of State purchase, the Home Office, which—goodness knows 
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why—has been put in charge of the business, would surely 
become a mental home for afflicted bureaucrats. 

It must be matter for regret that the situation created 
by the late Liquor Control Board was not settled in the 
same way as the Control Board itself in the Licensing 
Act of last year. If the Geddes Report had appeared 
in time we may assume that it would have been so settled. 
But the note of the day was Compromise. The Bill was 
to be non-controversial. Everybody was to have a little 
bit of what he wanted, and criticism of the resultant 
mixture was to be out of place. For the public and the 
trade there was the ending of their enemy the Board and 
an extension of hours; for the down-with-the-drink teeto- 
taller there was the statutory provision of hours much 
shorter than those of pre-war days; while for the rival 
reformer of the State Drink persuasion, there was the 
transfer to the Home Office of the ‘‘ Experiment.” Part II 
of the Bill, which no one regarded, was entitled ‘‘ Winding- 
up of Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). The Board 
was wound up, as is a company, to put an end to it; the 
“Experiment ’’ was wound up, as is a clock, to make it 
go again. But it is only, the Act states explicitly, to 
continue “‘ until Parliament otherwise determines’; and 
though this phrase may seem redundant, since it applies 
to every Act that is put upon the Statute Book, it is an 
interesting reminder of the experimental character of this 
Act, and a hint to Parliament to follow the reeommendation 
of the Geddes Committee. 

f Lord Astor would have no reason to fear for temperance 
if that recommendation were adopted. England, in point 
of fact, is not an intemperate country to-day, and it is 
becoming more temperate. The rate of progress will 
accelerate with the coming of the “improved public-house.”’ 
And when Lord Astor pronounces the gloomy conclusion 
that if ‘‘‘ Carlisle’ has failed as a means of developing 
sobriety, then much more would the reformed pub. (or 
Continental café) on a profit-making competitive basis 
also fail,” he is making his flesh creep quite needlessly. 
He cannot get past the argument that ‘‘ however beautified 
the pub. success would still come to the tied tenant or 
brewers’ manager who sold most drink, and failure to him 
who sold least.”” Whereas it would not be so. The licencee 
who attracted the greatest number of cecent visitors by 
the good appointments and varied entertainment of his 
house would have the greatest success, and he would make 
at least as much profit out of tea and coffee as from 
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beer and whisky. Even to-day he doesn’t push alcoholic 
liquors upon his customers, as teetotallers appear to think 
he does; he would have still less reason to do it then; 
and his customers would have still less reason than now 
to narrow the form of their entertainment. The ‘‘improved 
public-house”’ will encourage temperance, as well as add 
to the convenience and innocent pleasure of the people; 
and it will be achieved far more successfully without State 
interference. 


Ernest E. WILLIAMS 


ARE INFANTRY DOOMED ? 


SincE the end of the World War the controversy has waxed 
fierce between the advocates of mechanical warfare and 
those who maintain the supremacy of man in battle—man 
as an individual, not merely as a machine-tender. The 
discussion between the rival supporters of tanks and 
cavalry has perhaps attracted most attention, by reason 
of the celebrity of those who have upheld the claims of 
the latter arm. Yet these arms are both in essence means 
of movement. Because of this underlying factor, it is 
highly probable that the horse must give way to the motor, 
just as it has already done in civil transport. Even with 
the memories of the cavalry pursuit to Damascus and 
Aleppo still borne in mind, the unprejudiced critic is forced 
to the conclusion that as a means of movement the horse 
is doomed. Cavalry, despite their glorious past, are obso- 
lescent, if not obsolete. We remember that the Dunsterville 
Force was carried across the desolate tablelands of Persia 
to the Caspian Sea in the ubiquitous Ford! 

But the infantryman does not represent solely a means 
of movement; he is the pedestal on which the whole act 
of battle is erected. Ultimately in war it rests with man 
to obtain the decision, because it is to him alone that the 
opposing man can signify his surrender. Battle never 
continues until all the members of one army are killed— 
in civilized warfare at least. Complete extermination is 
unnecessary. In all wars the decision is obtained at the 
moment when the survivors—normally the vast majority— 
realize that unless they yield their extinction has become 
inevitable. The whole history of war proves that man 
gives way directly it dawns upon his mind that he has 
no further hope of victory by continuing the action. That 
is why, contrary to popular impression, actual shock is 
the rarest episode of battle. Whenever an assault with 
cold steel takes place, the weaker side—weaker either in 
numbers, moral or momentum—almost invariably turn to 
fly before the ranks clash. But this surrender or flight, 
which is the visible token of victory, is only made from a 
tangible opponent who is at close quarters. Men do not 
tun from a heavy gun or a bombing aeroplane. These 
weapons bring with them their own counterpoise. Men 
know that the range of the former, the speed of the latter, 
make running futile. Rather do they take shelter in 
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labyrinthine excavations in the earth. They can always 
dig deeper, if time is afforded, than the shell or the bomb 
can reach them. Their fellow-men alone can follow to 
dislodge them from the impregnable shelter. Therefore we 
see that, however valuable the aid of mechanical weapons, 
they can but serve to pave the way to the final act of 
dislodgment, which is within the capacity of the man on 
foot alone to fulfil, It may be argued that gas or lethal 
liquids can also penetrate these earth-hewn shelters. This 
argument is true only so long as means of protection do not 
exist. If such protection is available, it can more easily 
be attached to a static shelter than to a moving one—a gun, 
a tank, or an aeroplane. 

As with the individual, so with the force as a whole. 
Victory is achieved by a demonstration of superiority which 
shakes the enemy’s faith in his own possibility of winning. 
The infliction of casualties, as all history proves, is only 
partially instrumental in bringing about this moral effect. 
An army is made up of many units operating on a wide 
front. Whatever the losses on one part of the front, other 
sections may suffer little, and even incur fewer casualties 
than the enemy opposing them. Yet if the former portions 
fall back a sufficient distance, a retreat of the whole ensues. 
It is not the losses in men which have caused the general 
debacle, but the loss of ground, which is the concrete proof 
of the adversary’s superiority. This evidence of inferi- 
ority becomes apparent to the portions of the force not 
immediately affected. The driving back of one portion 
leads to a dislocation of the machinery of command and 
communication. The break-up of organization is the root 
cause of general defeat. 

An army is a complex machine. The dislocation of one 
part involves the stoppage of the whole. Thus it is the 
act of dislodgment, not of destruction, which is the decisive 
act of battle. As we have shown, it is the infantry which 
turns this key to victory, because they alone can go every- 
where, and because they supply a tangible human threat 
from which escape by flight is possible. Even in panics, 
when no actual enemy is present, the images pictured by 
the unhinged minds of the fugitives are those of human 
pursuers. 

Artillery bombardment will drive a foe to ground, 
but it will not dislodge him. As the late war proved, in 
the face of overwhelming shell fire men sought safety in 
the ground in dug-outs or shell-holes—not in flight. 

The tank is a more tangible threat than the invisible 
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shell. The Germans ran from it on occasion in the late 
war, dislodged by its moral threat. But the tank’s speed 
in those days was less than that of a man on foot, 
whereas the present tank is many times more speedy. 
Even then, however, the more resolute Germans, when 
they recovered their moral balance, sought to dodge, or 
shelter from, the tank rather than run from it. The tank is 
inevitably less agile than the infantryman because of its 
greater bulk. There are types of obstacle which it cannot 
yet pass, and ground which is too broken or precipitous for 
it to move over. 

Cavalry is an even more human danger. But it is too 
easy a target against organized and resolute infantry armed 
with rifles and machine-guns. Only in the pursuit of 
dislodged and demoralized infantry is it of use as a means 
of action. Cavalry is solely a means of movement, and a 
decaying one at that, not a weapon. 

Aircraft suffer more than any arm from the defects of 
their qualities. Their range and speed are so great that 
no groundling would think for a moment of attempting 
to escape byrunning. Salvation is only to be found by hiding 
from view or by seeking shelter from destruction. 

Thus infantry remains the only arm capable of dis- 
lodging the enemy. It occupies this decisive rdle because 
of two essential qualities. In the first place, it is the only 
weapon carrier which can move over, in, and through 
every locality in order to get to close quarters. In the 
second place, it is the smallest target of all arms, and so 
can hide or shelter from the action of all enemies, save the 
opposing infantry. 

It may be conceded that in any contest in the open 
of tank v. infantryman, the latter will be hopelessly out- 
classed. The invention of an armour-piercing weapon 
capable of being carried by the individual infantryman 
is a dream of the future, whereas the tank is a present and 
very potent fact. Hence it may be argued that the nation 
which aims at speedy and decisive victory will not resign 
itself to a war of trenches; that it will form an exclusively 
tank (and aeroplane) army. But the enthusiastic idealist 
is apt to lose sight of two uncomfortably practical 
considerations. 

In the first place, during the years of peace, Governments 
are notoriously ‘“‘ penny wise, pound foolish,”’ whilst War 
Offices are equally famed for their conservative attitude 
towards progress in armaments or methods. The parsimony 
of politicians reinforces the traditional shortsightedness of 
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military authorities to hinder the necessary outlay on 
experiments. Thus an early transition from armies 
organized as they are to-day to mechanical armies 
may safely be deemed improbable. Secondly, will the 
army which recognizes itself to be inferior in machines 
stake its chances on a tank battle in the open field? Tank 
fighting is essentially sea warfare on land. Did not the 
German fleet shelter within its fortified bases rather than 
face the overwhelming risks of the open sea? Surely 
we have here an historical parallel which suggests the 
continued need of infantry to “dig out” the enemy 
“from their holes.’ Few will question the vast gain 
in efficiency which would accrue if infantry were moved in 
tanks, which, as we have pointed out, are primarily a new 
means of movement more than a new weapon. Napoleon’s 
dictum that the force of any army is represented by its 
mass multiplied by its speed, should leave no doubt of 
the value of such a step, particularly for the duties of 
policeing the Empire. The infantry would become tank 
marines ready for instant action as landing and dislodging 
parties. But it is reasonably sure that the full develop- 
ment of mechanical movement will be postponed for 
a considerable period by the claims of vote-catching 
parsimony. A survey of these practical considerations 
brings us to the conclusions that the infantryman has still 
a considerable future before his incorporation in tank 
units becomes a reality, and that as a means of dislodgment 
his’demise will be indefinitely postponed. 

To fulfil this act of dislodgment, however, demands 
new treatment and new methods if infantry are to pass 
safely through the curtain of fire dropped by the other 
arms. With the old methods infantry suffered so severely 
on its way to close quarters that it arrived at its desti- 
nation too weak in numbers, moral and physical vigour 
to be effective. Its dislodging action at any one effort 
extended over a very limited area: the four years’ stale- 
mate on the Western Front was the result. How are we to 
deduce suitable new methods? By studying the qualities 
on which the action of infantry is based. As we have 
seen, these are founded on human rather than on material 
factors. The act of dislodgment is effected by the human 
threat supplied by infantry, which engenders fear. In 
order to understand the action of infantry and to draw 
correct conclusions as to its tactics, we must analyse fear, 
so that we can play upon the enemy’s fear and remedy 
our own. In the past a native conceit has barred 
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the discussion of this factor. The war has stripped the 
veil from these shams, and forced us to recognize that 
fear is a universal element. Exceptional individuals may 
not feel fear, but the mass of mankind of all races 
do. Their self-control, the result of breeding or training, 
alone prevents them giving way to fear. To cause the 
collapse of this nervous control is the object of all infantry 
action. All who aspire to train infantry must therefore 
study profoundly this element, which is the spring from 
which infantry tactics rise. 

There are two principal ways in which the control of the 
nerves can be upset: by the gradual and cumulative effect 
of a constant strain or by a sudden shock. A combination 
of these effects is the normal means. The anxiety and 
uncertainty of waiting for an enemy blow, the effect of 
shell fire by the ghastly sights it produces as equally by 
its concussive effect, the lack of invigorating sleep—all 
these causes combine to wear thin the will to resist. 

A sudden blow coming as a surprise in point of moment 
or direction snaps the last threads of control, and panic 
ensues. The temperamental differences of race and breeding 
influence the predisposition to such panics, but no nation, 
class or type is altogether immune. 

The process of wearing down the enemy’s nervous 
control is the province of the commander, of artillery, 
propaganda and aircraft. Only in position or siege warfare 
do the infantry aid by raids and constant aggression. All 
these means operate previous to battle. In the supreme 
act of battle, the aim must be a sudden rupture of the 
enemy’s self-command. This collapse causes dislodgment, 
and is the task of infantry. To achieve it we must pass a 
sufficient proportion of men through the enemy’s curtain 
of fire to a point so close to him that they can assault or 
offer the threat of an assault, which convinces him of his 
powerlessness to counter. 

To traverse the preliminary danger zone we need the 
aid of fire, ground, night or fog. By the skilful utili- 
zation of these last three conditions, surprise—the sim- 
plest and least costly method—can be gained, so that 
we may assault from an unexpected direction or at an 
unexpected moment. If surprise is barred, the assaulting 
position can only be gained under cover of a fire so power- 
ful as to subdue the enemy’s fire for a time sufficient to 
enable us to reach close quarters. To fire and ground, 
movement must be added as the third main element in 
infantry tactics. In order to move with the least loss we 
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need to employ formations which will offer the smallest 
target and enable us to take the fullest advantage of the 
cover afforded by the ground. 

Finally, when we have reached a point from which we 
can assault the enemy, our onslaught must be delivered 
instantaneously. If surprise is aimed at, delay will nullify 
the effect. On the other hand, if the assault is prepared 
by fire, the latter must be lifted off the opponent’s position 
before the attackers can rush in. Any slowness in the 
onset enables the defenders to emerge from shelter and open 
an annihilating fire. The old massed assaults must be 
relegated to the lumber-room of history. Assaults are 
better because more quickly delivered by platoons of thirty 
than by battalions of six hundred. 

Let us turn to consider how our own moral may be fortified, 
The three dominating factors which combine to counter 
the natural fear felt by man when in danger are action, 
discipline and confidence. The greater the physical action 
required of man the less time he has for mental reflection, 
For the leader in a comparatively secure command post 
reflection is excellent, but for the fighting man it is the 
source of all trouble. The man who is occupied in some 
definite task is less prone to fear. That is why the gunner, 
the aviator, the tank-driver are subjected to a slighter 
nervous strain than the infantryman. For the latter, 
movement is the best cure for fear. Hence our tactics 
must be so devised that action by movement is given full 
rein. Any attempt in the attack to maintain a uniform 
alignment is dangerous, as much because it hinders move- 
ment as because it affords a target easy to range upon. 

Every time a man halts fear has an opportunity to 
infect his will to close with the enemy. We must allow 
him to advance at the quickest pace possible consistent 
with the necessity that he should arrive at the assaulting 
point not unduly exhausted. If the distance to! traverse 
is considerable, it will be best for the men to move at a 
walking pace until the enemy’s fire becomes so hot that 
short, quick rushes are necessary. 

Another form of action which relieves the nerves is to 
open fire in reply to the enemy. But this means of relief 
may lead to an equal danger of running short of ammunition. 
The infantryman can only carry a limited number of rounds, 
or movement will become impossible. The two considera- 
tions must be reconciled. Ammunition must only be 
expended when it will take effect on the enemy, which 
means that it must be reserved until the men can see an 
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actual individual enemy. In practice, however, the expe- 
rience of the battlefield has shown that the normal man 
cannot be restrained until such a stage is reached. The 
instinct of reprisal overcomes his self-control. How can we 
find a remedy? By utilizing our first form of action- 
movement. So long as we keep the men moving towards 
the enemy they will not open fire. Let them lie down for 
a minute or two, and the desire to fire combines with the 
facility to fire; the result is an unprofitable usure of 
ammunition. Hence we deduce that the ideal should be 
steady movement at walking pace until within close range, 
and subsequently a series of quick rushes alternating with 
covering fire. To demand a slow, steady advance at close 
range without firing is to strain the nerves unwisely. 
Action is the safety-valve of fear. To sit on the safety- 
valve is to cause an explosion—in battle it leads to panic. 
Our tactics must conform throughout to the needs of human 
nature. Methods based on mechanics, however useful, 
must take second place. Speed must be the predominant 
aim in attack. The faster the pace of the advance, the 
briefer the period of strain and the less the time for 
reflection. 

Let us turn to the subject of discipline, that much-abused 
term whose meaning is so often perverted. The object of 
modern discipline is no longer an unthinking obedience. 
The old discipline of close-order days is impossible in battle 
wherein the units are widely dispersed because of the neces- 
sity of avoiding the effects of modern fire. The object 
then was to make the unit move as one man. It was 
obtained by harsh treatment which inspired a more lively 
and more present fear than the distant enemy. With 
dispersion, an intelligent discipline is essential. Each soldier 
must move as an individual, think as an individual. Instead 
of unity of movement, we require unity of purpose. Each 
individual moves and acts independently, using the ground 
to the best personal advantage, but combining with his 
fellows to attain a common objective. In the past this 
mental discipline was the province of the principal sub- 
ordinate commanders alone. Now it is shared by every 
man. The late Colonel Henderson, a great military thinker 
ahead of his time, painted the most living picture of this 
discipline as that ‘‘ of a pack of well-trained hounds, running 
m no order but without a straggler, each making good 
use of its instinct and following the same object with the 
same relentless perseverance.” This discipline is produced 
by training and development of the initiative, and draws 
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its inspiration not from fear but from esprit de corps. A 
thinking man fears to show himself afraid under the eyes 
of his leader and comrades; he is imbued with the spirit 
of the team, which regards abandonment of comrades as 
the unforgivable sin. 

Finally, the main remedy for fear is confidence—in his 
own. powers, in his leader, and in his fellow members of the 
team. Confidence springs from sound training. The suc- 
cessive training of the individual, of the leader and the 
unit forge the infantry weapon fit to play its decisive réle 
in battle. The common belief is that infantry is more 
easily trained than the technical arms. No more dangerous 
fallacy exists. It threatens the very foundation of the 
nation’s existence. Because infantry is the arm in which 
the human factor is all-important, the lesson is clear that 
infantry is the most difficult and delicate to train. Mechanism 
is easier to master than psychology. 

The late war afforded ample proof that of all the arms 
and services infantry was the least trained. 

Early in the war the problem of training a new artillery 
was regarded as far more difficult, if not impossible. 
Experience proved otherwise. The artillery of the new 
armies soon rivalled that of the pre-war regulars, whereas 
the infantry degenerated into mere barrage followers, how- 
ever courageous, and forgot the use of their own rifles. 
The infantry proved the most difficult to train, because 
the factors with which they are called upon to deal are vari- 
able and abstract—tactics and ground. To train infantry 
requires art, whereas to train gunners is merely to apply 
a science dealing with concrete and stable quantities. 

The artilleryman, the airman, the tankman, is a mechanic, 
carrying out a fixed and definite task. Initiative is the 
province of his officer. But in the case of the infantry, 
the man in the ranks must base his action on conditions 
and factors which are never twice alike. He is not only 
concerned with the sole handling of a weapon, unlike the 
men of other arms, but this task is subsidiary to the more 
difficult problems of ground and tactics, which are his main 
concern. 

This multiplicity of factors hinders mass production 
of infantrymen according to a sealed pattern, which is 
possible in the other arms. It has led, as a rule, to each 
unit being differently trained according to the whims and 
prejudices of its temporary commander. If the latter 1s 
not a man of wide capacity and deep study, he is apt to 
concentrate on the more concrete factors of drill, musketry 
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and bayonet fighting. A further danger lies in the fact 
that proficiency in those subjects is more easily apparent 
to the casual inspecting officer. The better a tactical 
exercise is carried out, the less there is for the inspecting 
officer to notice. Hence, unless the latter is specially chosen 
for his tactical qualifications, he is inclined to attach greater 
importance to the more showy but less essential subjects. 

These two factors have largely contributed to the past 
deficiencies in our tactical training. Confidence in the 
handling of his weapons and in orderly movement is valuable, 
but when the man arrives on the battlefield tactical suffi- 
ciency is the touchstone by which his confidence is measured. 

This brief study has served its purpose if it has shown 
that infantry is still essential in battle, that its value rests 
on its tactical capacity, and that its right tactics must be 
based on the moral or human elements. It is hoped in the 
course of a further essay to portray what such tactics 
should be for the ‘‘ New Model ”’ infantry. 


B. H. LippELL Hart 


THE BIRTH OF THE JOHANNESBURG 
STRIKE 


A STRIKE of the white employees of the Johannesburg Gold 
Mines began on January 9th and continued until March 15th, 
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when it ended with the shedding of much blood. That — 


is the bald statement of fact. 

Let us endeavour to analyse the conditions which laid 
the foundation, as it were, for such a tremendous upheaval 
within so small a white community. 

South Africa is a black man’s country, interspersed with 
white settlers, who are mostly employers or supervisors 
of black or coloured labourers. 

When the Johannesburg Mining Industry first began 
to attract the native worker, he found white miners there 
who had learnt their trade in Cornwall, Australia, and 
America. From them he received his education. At first, 
natives were only called upon to do rough work, but gradually 
the white miners found that they could do no job, however 
small, without at least two natives to supply, as it were, 
the motive power. As an illustration, a white pipe fitter 
will in many instances go so far as to adjust the chain of 
a Stillson wrench, but the rest of the job is continued by 
natives (generally two in that case). 

Thus in the work of breaking ore and timbering (of which 
there was not much) the natives saw and listened as the 
white man taught, until they soon learnt even to fire the 
blasting fuses, whilst the white man looked on. 

At the beginning of this year, on the mines of the Rand, 
there were about 11,000 white men employed underground. 
Of these, it can be safely computed that 5,000 were “‘ passen- 
gers,’ or superfluous onlookers. I admit that such a 
statement appears to be almost incredible. How did such 
a situation come about ? The answer is almost as incredible. 
It arose partly through prosperity, partly through political 
exigencies, partly through compromises made from time 
to time. Before the Boer War, the white miners were 
tradesmen, men who had been used to hard work all their 
lives. They were impatient at the slow methods of the 
raw natives. They mined the ore mostly on contract with 
picked natives. They knew what they were about; broke 
a big fathomage per shift, earned big cheques, but alas! 
contracted, chiefly through carelessness, but also through 
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bad conditions, miner’s phthisis. But they were workers, 
and the natives learnt quickly from good masters. When 
the Boer War broke out, there was a general exodus of 
these white miners. Many never came back from oversea. 
Many died of phthisis abroad. Therefore after the war, 
skilled white miners were scarce. A _ blasting certificate 
(the sole right of the white) was easily granted, and in no 
sense was it a certificate of competence. The efficiency 
of the “‘ day-pay ”’ men, as opposed to that of the contractors 
sank low, and in some cases lower than that of the native, 
whose work they were supposed to supervise. But they 
still got their £1 a day, these white men, until £1 a day 
was demanded, not for efficiency, but because the man’s 
skin was white. Because his skin is black the native 
receives 2s. a day with food and housing, whatever his 
efficiency may be. I remember asking a rich man in Paris 
if he had any interest in the South African gold mines. His 
answer was :—“‘ How can a sane man invest his money 
in an industry run on such artificial lines that it pays 
its white workmen £1 per day because they are white, whilst 
its black workmen receive 2s. per day because they are 
black 2?” 

This state of things continued until the great shortage of 
native labourers after the Boer War made it necessary to 
look to China for the balance which South Africa could not 
then supply. At first there was much opposition from the 
white employees to this proposal. Needless to say it was 
led by Australians, and it was only when a law was passed 
limiting the time during which any Chinaman was allowed 
to remain in the country, and definitely laying down what 
labour the Chinese labourer might or might not perform, 
that the opposition was withdrawn, and the Chinese were 
allowed to come. The white employees thus became en- 
trenched in certain classes of skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions as a right. They were called “the aristocracy of 
labour”? whilst the Chinamen and natives were called 
“the proletariat.”” This was further emphasized at every 
political meeting at which the Transvaal Parliamentary 
votes of this white aristocracy were solicited. The efficiency 
of the Chinese workers soon became so high, that the efficiency 
of the white supervisors began to fall still further, until 
the latter felt satisfied that they could teach the Chinese 
nothing, and spent their time underground in comparative 
idleness. The white contractors on the other hand found 
their Chinese labour so efficient that their earnings increased 
toa very high figure. This led to their contract prices being 
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repeatedly cut by the managements, and what with this 
feeling of insecurity, the ravages of miners’ phthisis,* and 
the subsequent expulsion of the Chinese, most of the old 
efficient white miners have now disappeared from the Rand, 

Here one may well digress and recall how the British 
electors were deceived by an unscrupulous gang of politicians ; 
how Chinese labourers were called ‘ slaves’ ; how Cabinet 
Ministers who are still Ministers to-day,t permitted their 
party agents to placard the electoral districts of England 
and Scotland with pictures describing Chinese in slave. 
gangs, grinning at the shades of dead Tommies, asking 
the electorate to believe, not only that the Chinese were 
kept in slavery, sanctioned by the previous British Govern- 
ment, but that if it were not for their Chinese labourers, 
hundreds of thousands of the British proletariat would be 
working in their places. ‘‘ Was it for this that Britain 
bled?” The British Cabinet, which through this slogan 
of lies thereafter became rulers of the destinies of the 
Mother Country, now proceeded to perpetrate a further 
injustice, by hinting pointedly that, unless the Chinese were 
expelled and their contracts cancelled, the grant of further 
political freedom and continued financial patronage would 
suffer the effects of the deep displeasure of the Colonial Office. 

Little did the Dutch Ministers of the Transvaal Cabinet 
realize, at the time, the price they had been asked to pay! 
Little did they realize that if the working costs of winning 
ore had come down to 12s. 6d. per ton, through the efficiency 
of the Chinese miners, the “‘ Life”? of the Gold Industry, 
through which the public purse of the Union looks to-day 
for sixty per cent of its total revenue, would have been 
indefinitely extended! If at the time they had refused to 
be coerced, and had then insisted on a State participation 
in the profits of the mines bearing some relation to the 
additional benefits derived by shareholders, the National 
Debt of the Union would have been wiped off in twenty years. 

When the Chinese were expelled—this expression is 
used advisedly, because the right to renew their contracts 
was deliberately taken back—Central Africa had to be 
searched for black labourers. White men declined to fill 
the breach, and to perform what they called ‘‘ Kaffir Work.” 
They preferred to remain entrenched behind the “ colour 
bar,” which-both by custom and by law withholds from a 


* The contractors experienced no restrictions of hours of work underground, 
and rapidly became victims of silicosis of the lungs. 
+ Conspicuously the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George [Eprtor, N.R.]. 
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black or even a brown man the right to perform 
certain work, indeed all except the roughest manual work, 
unless a white supervisor is standing, or more usually 
sitting, by. At last the native labour force was brought 
up to full strength. The White Labour Unions also waxed 
strong. The men’s high wages afforded means whereby 
every Union could employ well-paid agitators. Then in 
1912 came the Act, under which the Government Mining 
Regulations were framed. But the Government had not 
studied the economic conditions of gold production. Over 
and over again it had induced the mine managements, by 
a series of demands, to find employment for more white 
men than were economically necessary, until finally, by 
means of the new Regulations, many of which were 
strenuously opposed by the mines, the artificial restrictions, 
under which mine managers are to-day compelled by 
statutary enactment to work their mines, were established. 

No wonder working costs went up! No wonder that 
millions of tons of ore had to be discarded as unpayable! 
No wonder that the Labour Unions entrenched behind 
such strongholds became domineering, and demanded, as 
is their wont, higher pay, shorter hours, and the right to 
dictate to mine managers, until no manager could carry 
on without a daily threat of a strike! Unions became 
federated, and strikes leading in 1913 to violence * and 
bloodshed ensued. Then the Great War began, and 
many British underground men bravely answered the call. 

In 1914, half the underground white supervisors were 
young Boers of the bijwoner or “ poor white” class. More 
arrived from the country districts to fill the vacant positions 
as supervisors, as required by the Regulations and the 
colour bar. These men were immediately gathered in 
by the Mine Workers’ Union, which, in return for their 
subscriptions, guaranteed them Union wages. 

Wages went up and efficiency went down. As old 
employees returned from the war, the promises made to 
re-engage them had to be redeemed, whilst the Unions 
threatened strikes if any men were retrenched. The high 
price of gold during 1920 offered an excuse to acquiesce, 
seeing that profits were in consequence large. 

By that time the mines had consented, under a mis- 
placed trust in the advantages of collective bargaining with 
a federation of all Unions, to employ only Union men, 
and even to collect from their wages their Union subscriptions. 


* The Reef town of Benoni was practically in the hands of revolutionary 
strikers for over a week before Martial Law was proclaimed, 
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Thus the underground work was practically controlled 
by shaft stewards, whilst the surface shops were controlled 
by shop stewards, all responsible to their Unions. Can 
one wonder that the authority of the mine manager had 
vanished? The Unions guarantee no efficiency. They 
deem it unnecessary that their members shall be craftsmen, 
All that matters is that they shall be white and pay their 
subscriptions. Naturally efficiency fell still lower. The 
White Wages Bill rose to £11,000,000 per annum, and the 
rage was reached when the price of gold began seriously 
to fall. 

At the close of 1921, a crisis appeared to be inevitable, 
Over 8,000 out of the 11,000 underground men were young 
Boers, staunch opponents of any change, faithful to the 
dictates of their Union leaders. High working costs per 
ton mined were relegating more millions of tons of ore to 
the unpayable limit, and much of this was being lost beyond 
reclamation. The “ Life’ of the industry could be counted 
in decades, in lieu of scores of years. The financial position 
of the country looked black. A large slice of the public 
revenue, dependent on the continuance of the low-grade 
mines, was in jeopardy—something had to be done. 

At last, the ball was opened last November, by General 
Smuts, who at a meeting with the leaders of the Federation 
proposed a modification of one of the Mining Regulations, 
merely asking the men to inspect the underground 
“working places”? overnight, in order that the natives 
could begin work early in the morning. It is incredible, 
but nevertheless true, that the native workers, who under 
the Regulations are not permitted to commence work 
until a white man has inspected their “‘ working places,” 
frequently had to wait in idleness for hours at the bottom 
of the shaft, until the white gentleman chose to turn up. 

The reply given to General Smuts to his reasonable 
request was curt—‘ There'll be a strike in forty-eight hours.” 

At last, with ruin facing them, the mines, twenty-two of 
which were either working at a loss per ton mined or on the 
verge of it, decided to enforce increased efficiency and reduc- 
tion of white wages, not to the pre-war level, but merely 
to the high level prevailing in 1918. A month’s notice 
was given, according to the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. Full discussion was invited. The Federation 
was, however determined to test its strength by calling 
a strike, and, if necessary, a general strike of the white 
employees of all the Federated trades in South Africa. 

Asking for powers to call a strike on the mines, “ if they 
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should find it necessary,” the Federation proceeded to put 
the question to the vote of all white employees on the 
mines, both underground and surface men, 22,000 men in 
all. The published result showed that 10,000 voted “ yes” 
and 1,000 voted “‘no.” 11,000 did not vote. Does one 
wonder, when voting papers framed in ambiguous terms 
are handed out to those who wish to vote, the number on 
each paper corresponding to the number on the counter- 
foil of the book from which it is torn? It is most probable 
that the whole of the Boer mine employees voted for the 
strike, and that few surface men voted at all. Elated with 
its success, the Federation declared a strike forthwith. 
Essential service men manning the pumps, on which the 
existence of many mines depended, were withdrawn by 
decree. Intimidation was practised against the officials, 
who loyally performed these duties at the risk of their lives.* 
The strike dragged on. Natives under the law could not 
perform any mine work without the presence of white 
supervisors. Those on contract had to be kept idle and 
fed. 50,000 “‘time expired”’ natives went off to their homes. 
That meant that although the mines had proposed at 
first to dispense gradually with the services of 1,500 super- 
fuous white underground supervisors, the loss of 50,000 
natives automatically put an additional 5,000 whites out 
of employment, at any rate, until these natives could or 
would come back from their distant homes. 

As the strike dragged on, many men who had become 
disgusted at the senseless attitude of their chosen leaders 
at the official conference which failed after sitting for 
ten days, began to drift back to work. Mills were restarted 
at the special request of the Prime Minister, and although 
on the one hand some small mining regulations may in 
certain instances have been ignored owing to the dearth 
of white supervisors, yet on the other hand the whole 
artificial fabric, upon which the Mining Industry had 
for years been compelled to stand, was undoubtedly exposed. 
Never had it been shown up so plainly in the limelight. 
It unfolded irrefutable evidence that the mines had been 
carrying thousands of white “ passengers.”’ The white 
wages bill of £11,000,000 paid to 22,000 whites, alongside 
of the £6,000,000 paid out to 180,000 blacks, stood out in 
its ridiculous incongruity. 

Gradually the strikers began to realize that thousands 
of them were losing their chances of re-employment owing 
to the exodus of the natives. Thus many of them, mostly 

* Five were subsequently murdered in cold blood at Brakpan. 
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of Dutch descent became desperate.* Rarely before have 
Communists, Anarchists and Labour Agitators (as opposed 
to the honest Jeader of the rights of the workmen), commanded 
such a willing army of deluded followers. Commandos 
were formed under “ Generals”? with British names, one 
of whom, the ‘“ Major-General” of the dread Brakpan 
Commando being a Labour M.P., and a deportee after the 
revolution of 1913, had been allowed to re-enter the 
country on the honourable understanding that he would 
behave himself in future. 

Intimidation and persecution were openly preached. 
Workers, or “scabs”’ as they were called, were ill-treated, 
and in some cases their homes were burnt. There was much 
talk by Labour leaders of “‘ The Day,” when “ the balloon 
would go up,” and the day came. 

A general strike was at last called at the instance of 
the extremists, and the Strike Committee retreated later 
behind the excuse that most of its members had _ been 
intimidated by those extremists, although everything had 
happened and subsequently happened in accordance with 
the threats that had been proclaimed for weeks past by the 
very men who now said that they had been intimidated. 
Leading Boer Nationalists, so poisoned by hatred of General 
Smuts that they were willing to ally themselves even 
with anarchy, and also four Nationalist newspapers, hinted 
at probable support from the backveldt. Outrages of 
the most revolting nature were perpetrated on workers 
by women assisted by strikers. Innocent natives were 
shot at sight, in the hope of creating a native rising, and 
further embarrassing the Smuts Government. The police 
were being outnumbered and in some cases overpowered. 

At last, to the relief of all, Martial Law was proclaimed, 
and General Smuts left Cape Town for the “front.” Pro- 
videntially, he arrived in the nick of time, at the risk of 
his life. The desperate section of the strikers had been 
launched by their leaders into Red Revolution. The 
speeches they had listened to daily for two months, the 
promises of Nationalist support which had been whispered 
into their ears, bore fruit a thousandfold. 

Parts of Johannesburg and all the Reef Towns were 
in the throes of anarchy, when the Transvaal Scottish, the 
Durban Light Infantry, and the I.L.H. were called out. 
Every striker seemed to be armed and the ‘ movement” 

* Whether those who converted the strike movement into a revolution 


were mostly Dutch is not yet known, but those who constantly paraded the 
streets in Commandos, until that moment certainly were. 
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appeared to have heaps of ammunition. There was no 
lack of dynamite. Isolated police detachments had been 
forced to surrender their rifles, whilst women and children 
were being murdered by snipers. Trains were derailed. 
Everything looked as if the horrors of the Reign of Terror 
of 1789 were to be re-enacted. Black robes and black caps 
were elaborately prepared * for the adornment of the 
“ Judges ” who were to have pronounced the death sentences 
on citizens convicted by the self-constituted tribunals. 

Records of these terrible days will reveal many things ; 
perhaps how support, more real than mere promises, was 
given by a few neighbouring Nationalist farmers, who in 
their turn might have felt that they had the support of 
some if not all of the Nationalist politicians of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. Perhaps history will tell how 
some monetary support came from overseas ; how possibly 
a few Red Revolutionaries from Europe, who have been 
secretly evading the immigration officers, found comrades 
in arms amongst the strike leaders. 

But what history certainly will proclaim is the rally 
of the citizen forces and of the loyalty of those Boer farmers 
in the Transvaal who at a moment’s notice appeared 
in thousands from East and West, to support the loyal 
forces, to stamp out the Red Terror, and to chastise the 
offenders whether Boer or British. Loyally did they rally 
to the support of the Government of their country, regardless 
of whether they belonged to the Smuts or Hertzog faction. 
Many were avowed Republicans, but they scorned the 
idea of winning a Republic on the back of murder and 
anarchy. Rarely have outnumbered citizen forces, town 
guards, and overworked and harassed policemen, on whom 
had rested for two months the responsibility of protecting 
men, women and children, from violence, which finally ended 
in anarchy, experienced greater relief than when their hearts 
were gladdened by the sight of thousands of stalwart Boer 
farmers racing to their rescue from far and wide. Rarely 
has there arisen a more lasting monument of common 
friendship between Boer and Briton, who when real danger 
threatens, irrespective of any racial or political difference, 
in spite of Nationalist jealousies and intrigues, stand united 
in their grim determination to preserve law, order and Con- 
stitutional Government in the country they love. 


* These have actually been found. 


H. O’K. WEBBER 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


LORD HUGH CECIL’S SPEECH 


On 5th April Mr. Austen Chamberlain made a speech in 
the House of Commons which was cheap in form and 
contemptible in tone. But it proved in every respect 
worthy of its audience. It was hailed as ‘“‘a Parliamentary 
triumph,” being lauded sky-high in the Daily Toady and 
the Evening Sycophant—in fact throughout the Downing 
Street Press. By the simple process of suppressing the 
crushing reply with which Lord Hugh Cecil literally ‘ wiped 
the floor” with the Government spokesman, a false impres- 
sion was created outside Parliamentary circles. The occa- 
sion was the motion of Sir William Joynson Hicks in the 
following terms : 


That, in the opinion of this House, the lack of definite and coherent principle 
in the policy of the present Coalition Government can only be remedied by the 
establishment of a Ministry composed of men united in political principle. 


To this motion, which to most people sounds like a truism, 
a Coalitionist (Lieutenant-Colonel Hurst) moved an amend- 
ment, viz., to leave out the words 


can only be remedied by the establishment of a Ministry composed of men united 
in political principles. 


And to add instead thereof the words 


is a myth engendered by misunderstanding and misrepresentation ; and that 
at present the best solution for our national difficulties is the co-operation of 
well-affected citizens of all political parties in working for the common good. 


It was in support of this myth theory that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain made what his admirers describe as “ the 
speech of his life,” delivered amid the raucous and insolent 
cheers of the Ministerial rank and file, who endeavour to 
shout down every Government critic, but signally failed 
in the case of Lord Hugh Cecil—a veritable Rupert of 
Debate—whose speech is reproduced from the Official 
Report : 


Lord Hue Cecrt: I do not propose to detain the House for very long, 
because on these occasions after dinner the opportunity for a long discussion 
is not given to us, and necessarily everyone must speak with a brevity which 
considers the feelings of his audience. The Debate has been marked by the 
moving of an Amendment in support of which my right hon. Friend the Lord 
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Privy Seal delivered what, so far as the first half of it was concerned, must be 
called a very bitter speech. I was amazed when, later on in his speech, he 
expressed a desire for unity. The Germans have a proverb, “ With vinegar 
you do not catch flies,” and, if my hon. Friend really spoke in the interest of 
unity, I am afraid that the inefficiency which is so often found in the Government 
marked his speech in that respect also. A speech more likely to produce discord, 
more likely to excite resentment, to provoke retaliation, could hardly have 
been delivered. My right hon. Friend even began to chaff me, and I can assure 
him I do not mind his doing that. I have voted with him very often, and 
I believe that whenever we have voted together we have always been right. 
But I will admit this, that I have supported my party more strenuously and 
unremittingly when they have been in difficulties, as they were between 1910 
and 1914, than when, with a vast, an overwhelming majority, as in the present 
House, they are engaged in supporting a Liberal Prime Minister with very little 
regard to Conservative principles. My right hon. Friend and I were members 
of the original Die-hards in 1911. He was then what he now calls an anarchist ; 
and, needless to say, he was defending principles which his leaders had aban- 
doned—which is his present definition of the term, and an original definition, 
like so much else in the attitude of the present Government. 

We have, after all, to consider the Amendment, first of all, according to the 
rules of Order, and the Amendment is conceived in very strange terms. It 
says that the lack of definite and coherent principle 


“is a myth engendered by misunderstanding and misrepresentation, and that 
at present the best solution for our national difficulties is the co-operation of 
well-affected citizens of all political parties in working for the common good.” 


We are admonished in so many different quarters. Here in this Amendment 
we are directed to aim at the 


“co-operation of well-affected citizens of all political parties.” 


Yet my right hon. Friend almost lost himself in indignation because he suspected 
my hon. Friend of having put down a Motion for which anyone but a Conserva- 
tive could vote. I do not see why we should not try, if we have the mind to 
do so, to get ‘‘ the co-operation of well-affected citizens of all political parties,” 
just as much as anyone else. What difference does my right hon. Friend make, 
I wonder, between bidding for the votes of anyone you can get and “ the 
co-operation of well-affected citizens of all political parties**? It seems to 
me that they are very much the same thing. This Amendment seems to me to 
have been drafted by the ghost of Mrs. Eddy. It is apparently argued that 
the disagreements within the Government are the evolution of mortal mind, a 


“myth engendered by misunderstanding and misrepresentation.” 


But is it really a myth that the late Secretary of State for India said that he 
had been resisting for three years in the Cabinet the pro-Greek policy of the 
Prime Minister, which he went on to say was not pro-Greek because it was ill- 
considered for the object in view? Is that folklore ? And then there are the 
other inconsistencies of policy. Is it a myth that the Government little more 
than twelve months ago talked about murder gangs, and getting them by the 
throat, and having the murderers on the run, and then a few months later 
welcomed them to Downing Street in friendly negotiations. These things are 
hot myths, and, unhappily, the consequences of them are not myths. 

Is it impossible for my right hon. Friend to believe what is really the truth, 
that what animates us in supporting this Resolution is the deep-seated convic- 
tion that the present Government, or rather I should really say the present Prime 
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Minister, is ruining the country ? The honest motive behind this Resolution 
is that conviction. Many of us disliked the present Coaljtion from the beginning, 
but for a very long time we engaged in no active opposition to it, because it seemed 
to be the only possible Government at the moment. But gradually the convic. 
tion has been forced home upon me, at any rate, that the present Government 
is destroying the country. They have destroyed the country in Ireland. Who. 
ever saw a policy so calamitously unsuccessful as well as so disgracefully 
inconsistent ? They are destroying the country, I am afraid, in India. They 
have jeopardized the national interests by their inconceivable bungling in the 
Near East. The whole of the Versailles policy of reparations combines every 
possible fault, and realizes no possible advantage. When they engaged on 
that policy, there were three things that a wise man might have had in view, 
There was the desirability of getting what reparations could be obtained from 
Germany, there was the importance of propitiating and conciliating the senti- 
ments of our great French allies, and there was, also, as it were, on the other 
side—the different measures seem to point in that direction—the immense 
importance of composing the general European unrest and producing general 
tranquillity throughout the Empire. The Government have done a great many 
things. The Prime Minister has visited, I should be afraid to say how many, 
health resorts in pursuing different Conferences. He has got none of the three, 
He has not got a penny of reparations, and he is bitterly alienating French 
feeling. Was there ever such sheer, brutal incompetence ? Look at Ireland. 
With so much dishonour you might have brought a little peace. They have 
all the disadvantages of sacrificing every principle they have ever stood for, 
contradicting themselves flatly within the space of twelve months, and they 
do not realize the smallest measure of administrative success. The thing is 
a manifest and crying failure, and has become a grave national danger. 
That is, in a few words, the case for the Motion and the case against the 
Amendment. All this talk about the co-operation of well-affected citizens of 
all political parties in working for the common good, enforced by the sort of 
partisan raillery in which my right hon. Friend indulged, does not really advance 
the national good an atom. I can quite understand them saying that in grave 
crises the Government pursue the national good to the total subordination of 
all partisan purposes. We should all say that. But then you must really 
achieve the national good, and you cannot do that unless you have very great 
foresight, unless you look ahead. Have the Government ever looked ahead 
in India, in Egypt, in Iraq, in the Near East, in Turkey, in Greece, in respect 
to housing, in respect to agriculture, in respect to the policy of economy ? Why 
was not the Geddes Committee appointed long ago, at the very beginning ? 
We were told by my right hon. Friend, amongst others, over and over again that, 
desirable as economy was, it was really impossible to suggest any considerable 
economies, and then when the cry outside had grown too loud, not in defer- 
ence to principle, but only in deference to this very maxim which my right 
hon. Friend so much despises, of bidding for votes from anyone you can get 
them from —only for that reason they went in for economy at the last moment, 
and they find there are a great many economies which can be made. Was there 
ever such incompetence and such inefficiency as that. My conscience would sit 
very lightly if this Motion were carried by myself and a number of well-affected 
citizens of the Labour, Liberal, and Conservative parties, as I am quite sure 
that no Prime Minister could be so bad as the present Prime Minister, and that 
so long as he is Prime Minister the condition of the country will go on getting 
worse and worse, as it has gone on getting worse and worse ever since the 
Armistice. [Hon. MemBers: “‘No!”] Every part of the Government policy 
is worse now than it was in the beginning. [Hon. MemBers: ‘ No!” ] 
Mr. Stanton: How have you helped it ? 
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Lord H. Ceciz: Iam nota Minister. If I had been a Minister, I would have 
helped the national good by resigning at a very much earlier date. No one 
resigns in the present Government until, like the late Secretary of State for 
India, he is turned out. They remain on to the last, even if it consists very 
little with their dignity and still less with their honour. [Hon. MEMBERs: 
“No!”] They pursue a policy in contradiction with everything they have 
been saying, but they retain office. The Lord Chancellor still sits on the Wool- 
sack. Everything official remains the same, but the policy of the Government 
is different from day to day, from month to month, and from year to year. 
Such a Government imperils our public life as it imperils the national good. 
We cannot do better, so far as the interests of the country are concerned, than 
to try to make an end of this Government. If my right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the House thinks that I have been too harsh, I will withdraw. If he thinks 
that I have said too much, I have no lack of personal esteem for himself. 
{Hon. MemBERsS: “ Withdraw !”’] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : What the Noble Lord has said is that I dishonour myself 
by clinging to office. Does he mean it or does he not ? 

Lord H. Ceciz: I certainly meant it. Otherwise I should not have said it. 
[Interruption. ] 

Mr. MacVeacH: Order. This is a lord. 

Lord H. Ceciz: What I mean is this, that he has contradicted himself and 
his whole public life by what he has done in connection with Ireland. That 
is dishonouring. I quite agree that he probably did it from motives which are 
perfectly honourable. [Hon. MeMBErRs: “ Withdraw!”] I do not attribute 
to my right hon. Friend any conduct that is inconsistent with an honourable 
man. What I say is that if you act in this way you do destroy the honour of 
public life ; if you cling to office when your policy is abandoned, if you carry 
out a policy that all your life you have opposed, you do dishonour yourself ; 
and however patriotic or however disinterested your motive may in your heart 
be, you do lower the whole honour of public life. It is because I am convinced 
that the Government have done that, that I desire to see their overthrow. The 
Motion is better than the Amendment. The Motion affirms what no honest 
man doubts—that we do need to return to an adherence to political principles, 
to the settling of great public questions in accordance with political principles, 
If the Government agree with that, they should resign. They should give up 
the attempt to carry out policies which are not founded upon principle but on 
the purest opportunism, because by so doing they injure their own reputation 
without benefit to the public ; on the contrary, they are carrying to every part 
of the Empire an atmosphere of discredit. I saw only the other day a business 
man who had been round the world in the course of his business. His impres- 
sion was that everywhere the reputation of this country for commercial honesty 
and straightforwardness had fallen. [Hon. MEMBERs: “‘Name.”] He attributed 
it to the reaction of the discredit of the political policy of this country. [Hon. 
MemBERS: ‘‘ What is his name ?”] Because we were politically discredited, 
the commercial reputation of the country was lowered. 

Therefore let us return ; let us re-unite Conservatism on the basis of princi- 
ples. Let the Government deal with all the political questions that come before 
them consistently with those principles. Then Conservatism will make its 
own contribution to the solution of our difficulties and will play a part not un- 
worthy ofits history. And when this Government has become only a recollection, 
we, and I hope those who are to be opposed to us to-night—we do not at all 
shrink from the Division—will be able to combine in a Coalition founded on 
principle, even those who are temporarily in disagreement with us. [Inter- 
tuption.] It is not true that we desire to break up the party. [Interruption.] 
We all desire to return to principles. Although they believe, I daresay quite 
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honestly, that they will defeat the Labour Party by making a Coalition, not 
founded on principle, against the Labour Party, I think the Government wil] 
find in the end that there is only one way of defeating revolutionary tactics, and 
that that is by presenting an organized body of thought which is non-revolu. 
tionary. That body of thought I call Conservatism. If the Government 
will be loyal to Conservatism, loyal, indeed, to any one policy of coherent 
thought, they will succeed. It is in the hope of defeating the Government, 
in order that some better Government may take their place and that we may 
work our way back to the triumph of Conservative principles, that I propose 
to vote for the Motion. 


